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THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated volumes 


Bound in Cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, Gilt tops, $2.00 met per volume (postage 15 cents) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT and others. 
Illustrated by Cart Runcius, With Maps by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam. 


SALMON AND TROUT 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, and C. H. 
TOWNSEND. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and others. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE. 
Illustrated by Louis Acassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, 
J. O. Nucent, and C. L. Butt. 


F¥UST READY: 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP, and 'T. S. 
VAN DYKE. Illustrated by L. A. Fuerres, A. B. 
Frost, and C. L. Butt. 


BASS, PIKE, PERGH, ana orners 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Martin Justice and Cuartes F. W. Mietarz. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 
F, W. Muevarz and others. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated by Cuar.es 


TO BE ISSUED EARLY NEXT FALL: 


THE BISON, MUSK-OX, SHEEP AND GOAT 
FAMILY 


THE BEAR FAMILY 


COUGAR, WILDCAT, WOLF, AND FOX 
CUNS, AMMUNITION, AND TACKLE 


In preparation, to be issued within the next year and a half: 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist 

The Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Baseball and Football 


Yachting, Small Boat Sailing, and 
Canoeing 

Rowing, Track Athletics, and Swimming 

Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 
Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, 
Coasting, and Skate Sailing 





THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities on the sports of which they 


write. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, elk and antelope, aided by D. G. ELtiot and A. J. Stone, 


supplemented with an account of Pacific Coast varieties by T. S. VAN DYKE, who in other volumes writes of the upland game and 
the water-fowl of the same region; EDwYN SANDYS treats also on upland game, L. C. SANFORD and L. B. Bisnop of water-fowl, 
while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such well-known writers on the sport as DEAN SaGe, C. H. 
TOWNSEND, WM. C. HARRIS, JAMES A. HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, 


who describes the big game fishes. 


THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated, including Carl Rungius for 
drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull, and others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C. F. W. 
Mielatz, Martin Justice, and others in the books on fishing; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color 


by C. F. W. Mielatz. 


THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative, and comprehensive series on American sport ever issued; it will be an 
incomparably valuable part of the library of every man who knows the delights of rifle, rod, or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8v0, gilt tops, $2.00 met, (postage 1§¢.) 
For a full descriptive circular of the Library and a specimen i in colors, with 


particulars as to special terms to subscribers to the set, 


the publishers 


MAY 3 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three dollars per year in aavance, postpaid, wn 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expi: es is on the 
address label of eich paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for a remit- 
ance. No other receipt is sent unless requested, 


Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
fect WORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for Gitte een 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, { Principals, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo! 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BiegLow. 





ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





Harvard Medical School 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


June 29-Aug. 1. Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean, 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04 Now Ready. 


St. Agnes School. 3474 YEAR. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Miss Seabury, Head of the School. 
Bishop Doane, President of Trustees. 


Situation high, central, healthful. Large building re- 
modelled. Single bedrooms. New chemical and phy- 
sical laborator a ph ~angs for Coll by prefer- 
ence for Radcliffe or Bryn Mawr). Additional year 
needed for St. es —_ 
careful  ypeiee on required. 
in season 








Regular exercise under 
sket ng and other sports 


CnZere, 


Neckwear. 


French Fancy Lace and Chiffons, Cape Ruffs, 
with ribbon or Stole ends. 


Hand Embroidered Linen Cape Collars, trimmed with 
Antique or Cluny Lace. 


Hand Embroidered Linen and Crash Stocks. 
Trimmed Lace. 
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to match. 


Broadovay HK 19th st. 
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i GINN & COMPANY 


publish a great variety of books on 


Nature Study. 
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University Passing 
Greatly Enlarged. Address SrcretAry, Univer- 
sity Heights, New York City. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
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Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue dé l’Opéra, and in 
London of B, F. Stévens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, 








ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesiey Hills, Mass, To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for a cir- 
cular and handsome booklet of views of picturesque 
and historic urroundings 

Dr. Ge R. WHITE. Principal. 


THE LEE SCHOOL. 


9 Channing pret, Commpritgp, Mass. 
Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. 








Teachers, etc. 
SCHOLAR (Ph.D. 0 of Johns Hopkins) 


with several years’ experience in the teaching 
of English Philology, desires position in college or 
university well equip mage library facilities. First- 
class references as to scholarship and success as 4 


teacher. 
Address Cc. C. C., office of the Nation 
New York City. 


XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 
structor in Literature, Belles-Let'res, etc. oomes 
position as fender of French in University, Coll > 
Academy. High testimonials, MADEMOISELLE, box 68. 
Abington, Connecticut. 





¥3 AR VARD GRADUA TE WISHES 
osition for summer as tutor. References ex- 
changed, Address ‘* Turor,’’ Nation Office. 











A complete list will be sent onapplication. Cor- 
d is invited. 


s - 





— & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Bosto' New York, Chicago, London. 
San Francisco. Atlanta, Dallas,’ Columbus. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Prints, 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. 100) 


ow weedy. oe containing a short account of the booksel- 
ling busin carri on continuously on the same 
premises since 1728. 





School Agencies. 


HE shake: TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
RETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Ashburt on Plane. Boston; 1505 aa Ave, Washington; 
a Fifth Ave. Fer York; “414 Ce Bidg., Minneapo- 
533 Coo: Denver; 80 Third Portland; 
08 Mich. Bide. idg. co 525 Stimson Block, Los 
pacelees 5 Hyde i t Bidg., San 








ock, Spokane; 420 Parro 





BAN FY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
1 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 
f all bn... with competent teachers Assists teachers 
fu obtaining positions. 
Hagan P Frenon, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ oswer 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors —Governess—Propert, 
Tal et ee Joun C. RocKwELL, Mgr.,8 E. 144b 








pA nati BOOKS ABOUT THE QUAKERS 





A periment in Government 
y ny Sper LL.D. The SS asians 
exposition, from the ‘beaker standpoint, of Penn's 
—— “ experiment’ in government according to 
Christian principles, Covers the whole colonial 
Distory of Pennsylvania, Popular —_ two volumes in 
one, 12mo, cloth, 640 pages ‘ 1.50 
Havenvorn Eprriow, two volumes, profusely ‘Wastrate, 
half morocco, deckel edges, gilt ‘top $7.50 
Quaker Arrivats in Philadelphia, 1682-1 750. 
Certificates of Removal received at Philadelphia or ngee 4 
Meeting of Friends, Extracted from the original records and 
edited by Atazet Coox Mymna, M.L. 12mo, cloth, 1.25 


















Quaker: a Study in Costume 
By Ametia M. Guumene. A historical stud 
the origin and development of the dlotivctively 
uaker ~_—_ of dress. Profusely illustrated a 
storical 12mo, 248 pages, bound { 
half crane, with a cover design by Miss Amy Otis. 00 
Sally Wister’s gy being a Quaker Maiden’s 
ecount of he s with Officers of 
the Continental arn, 1777-1778. A real historic 
manuscript of great value and charm. Now first 
published {n full, Tlustrated with over seventy 
its, views, and facsimiles, Edited by ALesar 






















Myens,M.L,  12mo, cloth, 224 pages. . £ 
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Kn Artist's Creed 
By E. P. B. 
Sm. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. 


The Baptist: 


“This choice little book deals with vari- 
ous aspects of beauty, not only ina poctions 
but ina Faeyr manner, leading u 
the wondrous beauty of God Himself. Ihe 
poserpees of the mind of the author in the 
idea of beauty is witnessed by the clear, 
eee style of his writing. It flows on 

ike a charming poem, rich in its ideas and 
aug tions, and winning the heart, as well 

e mind of the reader.”’ 


po Examiner: 
“A sweet little volume, it aboundsin beau- 


tiful epigram, and h has a truly elevating 
style and tone.’ 


| SCOTT-THAW CO., 542 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


75 cents net. 














The Cloister Library 


A series of volumes of meditative reading, 
et by Mr. A. R. Water and published 

by J. M. Dent & Co. of London in the dainty 
form ufar on to the publications of this firm. 
—— ar on request. Three volumes now 





I. ge in the Cloister and the Crowd 
and a of [ly Solitude. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

1. The Way of Perfection. 
TERESA. 

111. The Temple and A Priest to the Temple. 
By Grorce HERBERT. 

Price, net $1.00 per volume. 


The Lady Poverty 


A XIIIth ag es hg il concerning Saint 
Francis of Assi The first English trans- 
ng of this delightful idyll of medieval 

By MontGomery CARMICHAEL. Price, 
net. “$1. 75. We can also supply copies of Car- 
michael’s ‘In Tuscany,” $2.00, and ‘“* The 
Life of John W. Walshe,” $1.75. 


TENNANT and WARD, Publishers 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


By Sart 














The subject of the Louisiana Par- \ 
chase is on the top. 


Make yourself conversant with it 
by reading 


TheAmerican Advance 
By EDMUND J. CARPENTER 


A study in Territorial Expansion, with a 
poy Ae showing the growth of the United States 
erica from the beginning to the present 

po 8vo. Price $2.50 net. Just published by 








JOHN LANE : NEW YO 
Ke E E we 








— | When Catting apices. ask for 
LIBERAL | whole you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for be stamp. 


GRANT, Books, 
28 W. 42D 8ST. - NEW YORK 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a 1 diecount. ) 





By VIOLET JACOB, 12°, acs, $1.20 
C lhe So fresh, so wholesome, so 
SHE organ. — The Spectator, 








F. Ww. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and = Sts., New York. 
jmaortere of Foreign Books; ents for the leading 
Paris publishers, Tauchnitz’s | Fs tish authors. Teub- 
neur’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of Stock 
mailed on demand. New Books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as ieeued. 





Travel. 


Going to 


Tm va i 


Europe? 





SWITZERLAND. 


Zermatt and the Majestic Matterhorn 


Viege-Zermatt Railway, 5,000 feet. 
Zermatt-Gornergrat Electric Railway, 10,000 feet. 


Magnificent mountain scenery. Splendid Seiler hotels with American comforts. Ideal 
bracing summer resort for Americans travelling in Europe and wishing a respite from the 


enervating heat of the cities. 


Season May 15 to October 31. 


Direct railway communication with all European cities. Dining-cars on Jura-Simplon 


trains. 


Prospectus, pamphlets, time-tables, etc., at all Tourist Agencies, or at offices Jura- 


Simplon Railway, Piccadilly Circus, London. 


SCHI os WILHELM 


L 


A Drama, Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by C. A_Buckurrm, Phil, Doc, F.C.P. Re- 
vised Edistos by HERMANN SCHOENFELD, 
Ph.v., LL.D., Professor of German ana of 
Goanbanaaan History tn the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF JOHN LYLY 


Now for the first time collected and edited from 
the earliest quartos, with Life, Bibliography, 
Essays, Notes and Index, by R Warwick 
Bonp, M.A,. with three collotypes and eleven 
facsimile title pages. Three vols., 8vo, buck- 
ram, $14.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91 aad 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Reciprocity 
Just Published. 


By Prof. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
of Chicago University and 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
of Washington and Lee University. 


8vo, net $2.00 (Postage 18 cts. extra. ) 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 





A Country Girl Lost and Reclaimed 


MARY NORTH 


“ Has the fascinating a x gS of fact.” 
—N. ORLD. 


A Novel by LVCY RIDER MEYER, $1.50 





ASK FOR 
CROWELL'S POETS 


TATIONAL EOITION OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S WORKS. 
Complete and = ntic. 18 volumes. send for parti 
culars. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Bostor. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Boston Liverpool. 


Immense new steamers. First cabin, $65 upwards 
Discount if return passage is taken 


Devonian.........May 9 Bohemian June 2? 
Bohemian........May 23 Canadian July 4 
Cestrian.... June 6 Cestrian July tt 
Devonian .......+« June 13 Devonian.. July 18 


or 


Winifredian June 20. Winifredian July 25 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main 118 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE. 


Persons wishing the best possible service in 
European travel, entire freedom to enjoy a jour 


| ney in the Old World, carefully arranged routes 


and special high-class parties, are invited t 
dress Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


European Travel. 


The Principal of a well-known school and of * 
wide experience in foreign travel would take 
charge of one or two boys wishing to spend ¢t 
summer abroad. In order to secure desirable stat: 
rooms, arrangements should be made at once 
References given and required For turther inf 
mation address A. M., Box 1217, Providence, K. I 


MERICANS IN BERLIN wili find a 


comfortable home at the Pension of Frau Wilde 
Halieschestr. 20. Convenient location; Iiberal tabie 
opportunity for speaking German. Terms moderats 

Highest references. Circulara from the Nation 
EUROPE : Twelfth amall party of ladies 
Salling June l4ch on large dou 


bie-screw steamer of Atlantic Transport Line. Ninety 
four days. For itinerary, address ; 
Miss BARBOUR, Graylock Hall, Far Rockaway, N. Y 


Financial. 
We buy and sell bi) a of exe! on ar d 
LETTERS Cs Fy _ africa ale mane 
CREOIT Sieve Credite availabie in ail rein) an : Fras 


International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL 8TREET, NEW YORK. 


REMING TON 
Standard Typewriter 
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NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 





IN A WELL-KNOWN EDITION ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY’S 


NEW NOVEL 
The Cambridge Pope r 
Edited by HENRY W. BOYNTON 
This is believed to be the most satis- HIS 
factory one-volume —_. of Pope’s 
poems yet published and possesses all 
the merits of the other volumes in this 


series of Cambridge Editions. With 
portrait, notes, oo sketch, 
and indexes, $2.00 


A BOOK FOR BIRD } LOVERS 
True Bird Stories FIRST 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Thirty-four stories of Mrs. Miller's $ 1.50 


feathered friends, told in a way most 
entertaining to young people, with full- 





page illustrations and a colored frontis- Mr. Hardy has never created 
piece by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 12mo, Sta ; 
$1.00, net. Postpaid $1.08. more attractive and perfectly vi- 
INTERESTING — ESSAYS talized characters or presented ‘a 
or Edue ation truer and more delightful picture 
75 cents. of certain aspects of our life. 
Of Religion He gives us a brilliant novel of 
50 cents, : 
By R. R. BOWKER contemporary life turning upon 
Two other chapters from Mr. Bow- ) 
MR a Ba At love entanglements at a country 
lished separately in handy form. In house and the complications of 
the volume on education are included 
two recent papers by Mr. Bowker on the New York money market. 


“The Scholar” and % The College of 
To-day’ which bear directly upon the 


question of the relation between the i 
university and the college. To be ita blished on May Ith. 











A NEW FIELD IN FICTION 





Cap’n Simeon’s Store 


By GEORGE S. WASSON 
$1.50. . 


***Cap’n Simeon’s Store’ has a tonic 
vigor like the bracing air that blows 
from the salt water. It holds the inter- 
est on every page.” -SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A NOVEL OF DECIDED INTEREST 





The Legatee 


By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 
$1.50. 


“A novel that is really worth —_ 
the best of the present season.”’— JN. Y. 


Press. 

“A forcible tale of present day life, 
convincing and _ realistic.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


FAVORITE CHARACTERS 


Trent’s Trust 
By BRET HARTE 


A volume of new short stories, the 
material for which was found after Mr. 
Harte’s death and in which many of 
the old favorites reappear. $1.25 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 














NOW READY. Royal Svo, 216 Pages. NUMBER THREE of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, and PHILOSOPHY. 
e, 2s. Gd. net. Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF NUMBER THREE. 

OPTIMISM AND IMMORTA LatY. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridg: 
MARTINEAU’S PHI LOSOPHY., By Professor A. Seth Pringle Pattison 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
BUPDHIPM AS A LIVING FORCE. By Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, 


THE DRIFTING OF DOCTRINE. By Rev. Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D D. 
THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN bo ata IN INDIA. By Josiah 
Oldfield, D.C.L. (Oxon.), M.R.C.S8. (EB) 
RECENT ASPECTS OF THE J TOA NNINE PROBLEM; 1. The 
fisven Evidence. By D. W. Bacon, DD., of Yale University, New 
av 


DID PA f Li WRITE ROMANS? A Reply. By Professor Paul W. Schmei- 
elo 
AUGUSTE ‘SABATIER AND THE FARIS pOHOOL pr THE- 
GY. By Professor G. B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., of 
Disc SUSBIONS ._ By Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, Professor Percy Bui al Dr. F. 
8. Schiller, and the Rev. R, A. he 
ana. a number of SIGNED REVIEW 
By Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. A. E. Melon “Professor Vernon Bartlet, Professor 
Percy ‘Gardner, F. C. Conybeare, M.A., br. B. W. on, etc. 
Also a BIBLIOGRA PH Y of Recent Books and Articles in Theological and 
¥ Philosophical Periodicals. 
N. 18. —On account of the unprecedented demand for Number One, it has been necessary to reset this Number 
and print off a Fourth Edition, which will be ready in a few days. A Third Edition of Number Two is also at press, 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14 Henrietta st., Covent Carden, London, England 











NOW READY 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON 


By : 
A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. 


With numerous large photogravures and other illustrations of the whole remains. 
4to, $6.50 met. 
‘* An admirable and exhaustive monograph.’’—N. 7. Sun. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 51 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Studies in History, 


Economics and Public Law 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. 


Vol. XVII. No. 1. 


Centralizing Tendencies 


in the 


Administration of Indiana 
B 
WILLIAM A. atened: Ph.D. 


Asst. Professor of Kconomics, Indiana University. 


8vo, “ pp., paper $2.50 net; 
Cloth, $3. 00 net. 


For further Par ey or lists of previous 
issues, address Prof. E. R. A. SELIG- 
MAN, Columbia University, or THB 
MACMILLAN COMPAN ’, Publishers, 
66 5th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 











Manuscripts agonin w for issuing in 
AUTHORS | volume form required by estab- 
SEEKING A||lished house; liberal terms; 
PUBLISHER promet. poset SD treat- 


ment, 
Address BOOKS, 141 Herald, 23d Street, New York City. 


REP, masterpieces Twain, Caldwel 
F Wayland (fro mn MODERN bgp 
840. _ pian veather, wo hay John D. Morris. & 
4 em complete, 

oo Suite ah. Commonweelth” Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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The Week. 


Mr. Carnegie’s public benefactions 
come in such swift succession and such 
large sums that only a professional ac- 
countant can keep track of them. They 
have one distinguishing feature, how- 
ever. Each gift has a definite purpose in 
the mind of the donor, and is precisely 
adapted to the end in view. Money is 
not handed out indiscriminately. Every 
dollar is made to go as far as possible to 
carry out the purpose, and none is to be 
wasted. The gift of $600,000 to the Tus- 
kegee Institute is an example in point. 
It is coupled with a condition that, out 
of the sum named, provision shall be 
made for Mr. and Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, so that Mr. Washington 
need not spend his energies and the best 
years of his life in scouring the country 
to get money for the support of the In- 
stitute, and need not be in anxiety for 
his own family. Declining years will 
come to him, yet since he has never em- 
ployed his rare gifts as a speaker 
and an organizer for his own benefit, 
he has accumulated nothing. He has 
refused every opportunity to make mon- 
ey for himself. Although large offers 
have been made to him as a lecturer, 
he has always put them aside, in order 
to give all his strength to the training 
and upbuilding of his race. He has re- 
fused to be swerved from this great pur- 
pose, and now he realizes the truth of 
the sacred text: “All these things shall 
be added unto you.” Mr. Carnegie 
gives more than an ordinary present to 
Tuskegee when he _ gives to Booker 
Washington the leisure to dispose of his 
own time for the best interests of his 
Institute and his people. But it should 
be clearly understood that further sums 
are greatly needed. Each year $152,000 
has to be raised. The Carnegie gift will 
yield $30,000 annually. Others should 
come forward, not only to make up the 
deficiency, but to secure an endowment 
sufficient to carry on the work of this 
great educational institution. 

















After weeks of suppression, Secretary 
Root, in response to a rapidly growing 
public demand for it, has seen fit 
to give to the public parts of the report 
made by Nelson A. Miles, Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Army, upon 
the atrocities which came under his no- 
tice while in the Philippines. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding as to how Gen. 
Miles came to make this report, we 
would recall to our readers that he was 
ordered by Secretary Root and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to proceed to the Philip- 
pine Islands upon a tour of inspection, 





and to report in writing as to the condi- 
tion of the troops, their efficiency, disci- 
pline, stations, ete. It was in accord- 
ance with his written instructions, there- 
fore, that he composed in Manila this re- 
markable document, full as it is of tales 
of horrors, rivalled only by the Spanish 
cruelties in Cuba about which we went 
to war in 1898. Now what must be said 
of a Secretary of War who selects the 
highest officer for inspection duty, and 
then, after suppressing the report on 
the ground that itis “confidential,” seeks 
to prove as he has done, by publishing it, 
that the General is mistaken in his judg- 
ments? Had Mr. Root himself accom- 
panied the report with a statement that 
Gen. Miles was misled, he would have 
been wholly within his rights. Instead, 
he hag deliberately gone out of his 
way to break down the discipline of the 
service by ordering subordinate officers 
to attack the veracity of their military 
superior, or to expose the alleged errors 
of judgment into which he has fallen. 
The Chief of Engineers, the Chief of 
Ordnance, the Surgeon-General, the Com- 
missary-General, the Judge-Advocate- 
General, and Major-Gen. Hughes, in 
whose department occurred the worst 
cases of water-cure (as proved by courts- 
martial), are all called upon to reply to 
those portions of the report which bear 
upon them. The bureau chiefs’ replies 
are embodied in Miles’s report itself; 
Gen. Hughes’s is suppressed because it is 
“not gentlemanly.” To cap the climax, 
Gen. Chaffee bursts forth in an inter- 
view declaring that the report of his 
superior is of no importance. If this is 
not military anarchy, what could be? 





A detailed review of the legislation of 
the session of the Legislature which 
closed at Albany on Thursday is not nec- 
essary. Three measures were most de- 
bated—the canal-enlargement bill, the 
excise-tax law, and the mortgage-tax bill. 
The two former were passed, as unques- 
tionably a majority of the people wish- 
ed that they should be. The latter died 
of congenita] weakness and early ex- 
posure. As for the so-called “grab” bills, 
designed to secure valuable privileges 
and franchises by sneak-thief methods, 
they have all been either killed outright 
or left in a position where a veto by 
Mayor of Governor will give them their 
quietus, This last is, we believe, dis- 
tinctly the case with all the bills injuri- 
ously interfering with New York city 
government. Mr. Low can put the lot 
out of misery. As respects measures 
of taxation and finance, no account of 
the events of the winter would be fair 
which did not admit a pretty complete 
shattering of Gov. Odell’s prestige as an 
authority in those subjects. In his first 
term, he built up for himself a great 








and apparently deserved reputation as a 
man of business grasp and unusual skill 
in devising fruitful schemes of taxation. 
Two years ago, his message was a pro- 
gramme of legislation. This year, his 
message was one long list of proposals 
which should not have been made, and 
which, in fact, have not been enacted. 
All his tax measures have been either 
abandoned or heaved overboard. His 
final message on the mortgage tax was 
filled with pitiable vacillation and con- 
fessions, so that it is no wonder the 
whole plan was given up in general dis- 
gust. Whatever credit the Governor may 
deserve in matters financial comes from 
his resolute turning, at the end, to econo. 
my in expenditure, instead of to wanton 
taxation, as a means of making the 
books balance. But this he should have 
done from the very first. 


As was expected, the preliminary re- 
port of Messrs. Ford and Berard, the ex- 
pert accountants, shows that our city 
bookkeeping is both cumbrous and lax. 
Different accounts are “jumbled,” it 
says, and the whole system is in need 
of revision and simplification. Its pres- 
ent complexity and uncertainty almost 
place a premium upon extravagance, if 
not peculation. This whole subject has 
a vital place in the general movement 
for the bettering of American municl- 
pal government. Municipal accounts 
have been so incomplete, and sometimes 
misleading, that it has been difficult to 
determine precisely what has been done 
with the money of the taxpayers; while 
the diversity in the methods of book- 
keeping has been so great as to make it 
almost impossible to establish satisfac- 
tory comparisons that would enable one 
city to profit by the experience of others. 
When the Department of Labor under- 
took, some years ago, to make a com- 
pilation of the financial statistics of 
municipalities, the officers in charge of 
the investigation learned that in some 
cities “no printed reports were avail- 
able”; while the data secured in most 
cases were so unsatisfactory that an 
adequate comparison of the figures was 
a work of extreme difficulty. The finan- 
cial statements of some cities have ef- 
fectually concealed the fact that for a 
period of several years the expenditures 
had exceeded the current revenues. The 
capital accounts of public industries 
have often been neglected, so that the 
results of their operations have not been 
easy to ascertain. It has been possible 
for disputes to arise over such questions 
as the increase or decrease of municipal 
debts during one or several administra- 
tions, while important departments of 
the governments have kept little more 
than bare cash accounts. Such condi- 
tions have served inevitably to impair 
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municipal credit, and to raise the rates 
of interest which cities have been oblig- 
ed to pay. Political bosses could hardly 
ask a fairer field for the display of their 
peculiar talents. 





The organization of employers of labor 
at Omaha, to resist boycotting, sympa- 
thetic strikes, and other means of coer- 
cion by trade unions, seems to have been 
prompted by the action of the New Or- 
leans Convention of Manufacturers. At 
all events it followed very closely after 
that deliverance. Yet it is not by any 
means a new thing in the country’s ex- 
perience. There have been previous lo- 
cal agreements of employers to stand 
by each other in resistance to trade- 
union tyranny. The great lockout of 
the building trades in Chicago, which 
lasted eighteen months and paralyzed 
that industry, was similar to the one 
with which Omaha seems to be threat- 
ened. It is much easier to utter warnings 
against these conflicts, to point out the 
losses they involve, and to show how 
nicely the differences between labor and 
capital might be adjusted by boards of 
conciliation and arbitration; but until 
these wholesome conceptions are woven 
into the framework of society so that 
they will work automatically to some 
definite conclusion, we see no other 
course open to the employers than to re- 
sist the boycott and other forms of or- 
ganized coercion by counter-organiza- 
tion. No employer can wait tili his 
property is gone from him before tak- 
ing steps for self-defence. Long experi- 
ence has shown that employers cannot 
successfully resist the boycott one by 
one, As we understand it, the Omaha 
employers have merely agreed to organ- 
ize, as the trade unions are now organ- 
ized, so that they can present a solid 
front as the unions themselves do. Per- 
haps we shall some time reach the hap- 
pier industrial state which the North of 
England Boards of Conciliation repre- 
sent; but we cannot expect it while the 
boycott and the sympathetic strike re- 
main the most common weapons of or- 
ganized labor. 


In the receivership of the Chicago 
Union Traction Company, which em- 
braces the West and North Side street 
railway lines, we see one of the conse- 
quences of the failure of the syndicate of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
capitalists to secure from the City Coun- 
cil what they considered a sufficient ex- 
tension of the franchises which soon fall 
in. This was the principal issue in the 
late municipal election. Both political 
parties were pledged either to short 
terms of lease or to municipal control 
and operation, and these pledges were 
held in force by the Municipal Voters’ 
League, which has made it possible to 
elect and keep in power an unpurchas- 
able Board of Aldermen. The receiver- 
ship has been ordered by Judge Grosscup 





of the United States Circuit Court as the 
result of unsatisfied judgments aggregat- 
ing $1,368,180. The significance af this 
debt arising against a company which 
has hitherto been very prosperous, is 
not apparent. We can well believe, how- 
ever, that the step was not taken for 
the purpose of forcing the municipal 
authorities to make the extension of 
the franchises which the syndicate ask- 
ed for. The fact is that the municipal 
authorities of Chicago can be neither 
coerced nor bought. The city itself 
has no money invested in the traction 
company, and it is not likely that Judge 
Grosscup’s receivers will allow the roads 
to stop running. The franchises cannot 
be extended without the vote of the 
City Council or of the Legislature, and 
both of these are in sympathy with the 
Voters’ Municipal League. 





Ramsay County, Minn., of which the 
city of St. Paul is the principal part, is 
about to undertake an interesting re- 
form of its jury system. This is ren- 
dered possible by the passage through 
the Legislature of a bill empowering six 
judges of the District Court to appoint 
three commissioners to prepare a list 
of men who “by education, business hab- 
its, moral character, and physical 
health” are qualified for service as jur- 
ors. These are the qualities which jur- 
ors chosen in the careless fashion of 
most localities do not possess. The 
question whether or not thepersons nam- 
ed in the new list actually have the re- 
quired attributes is not to be left to mere 
conjecture or chance. The law provides 
that the fitness of prospective jurors be 
ascertained by “actual inquiry,” for 
which work of investigation the com- 
missioners are to receive suitable com- 
pensation. If, in addition to applying 
this promising system, the county au- 
thorities and judges insist on the per- 
formance of jury duty by men thus de- 
clared to be fitted for it, the result can- 
not fail to be beneficial. Many a scheme 
of jury reform has failed by reason of 
undue exemptions selfishly demanded 
and weakly allowed. 





Significant of the present attitude of 
Canada on tariff matters is the readi- 
ness with which she has met the in- 
creased German schedules by applying 
her own maximum schedules to German 
imports. This somewhat abrupt inter- 
ference with a promising trade of about 
$9,000,000 a year is perhaps due to po- 
litical rather than economic consider- 
ations. Taking advantage of the pres- 
ent anti-German feeling of the British 
Empire, the Liberals in power are able 
to throw a sop to the ultra-protectionist 
Conservatives without fully committing 
themselves to their policy. Yet the 
pressure to increase the Canadian duties 
is going to be strong. Even a lavish 
bestowal of direct bounties has not serv- 
ed to abate the protectionist thirst. But 





it would still be possible, if our Gov- 
ernment would assume the _ initiative 
heartily, to negotiate a_ reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, and it will obvi- 
ously be more advantageous to do so 
on the basis of the present duties than 
it will be after Canada, adopting Ger- 
man policy, has set her duties absurdly 
high, “as a basis of negotiation.” It is 
in the interest of both Canada and the 
United States to avoid a tariff war. The 
duty of making it impossible rests large- 
ly with us. And we must bear in mind 
that we can never get, what so many of 
us appear to desire—namely, the Irish- 
man’s “reciprocity all on one side.” 





Casual attention in England, and, we 
presume, in this country, will be caught 
by the remission of taxation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is able to 
announce in the new budget. All told, 
this amounts to about $50,000,000. Cut- 
ting down the income tax by fourpence 
means a relief to taxpayers of more than 
$40,000,000 annually, and the abolition of 
the grain duties signifies not only the re- 
moval of a political grievance and a tak- 
ing party cry-—that the Government was 
responsible for a “‘bread-tax’’—but a low- 
ering of the taxes by some $10,000,000. 
Here, then, would appear to be a notable 
reduction of taxation; but the really sig- 
nificant thing is not the amount taken 
off, but the amount left on. Going back 
to the last year of the last Liberal Gov- 
ernment—1895-96—we find that the total 
sum raised by taxation was $475,000,000. 
This year’s budget, counting in Chancel- 
lor Ritchie’s remission of taxes, proposes 
to raise $723,000,000. That is to say, with 
the Boer war over and the country again 
on a peace basis, the expenditure has 
gone to a permanently higher level. 
Taxes that went up nearly 50 per cent. 
as a result of the war, are to stay up 
about 30 per cent. after the war is 
over. This phenomenon is perfectly fa- 
miliar in financial history. Taxation 
does not, after a war, flow back into its 
old channels. As Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis pointed out after the Crimean war, 
the inevitable tendency of any war is to 
leave behind it an increase of taxa- 
tion in a permanent form. It is what 
John Morley has called the “backwash 
of war.’ 





We have had ample experience of it in 
this country. It is not necessary to go 
back to the period following the civil 
war. That was an era of extravagance, 
in spite of the fact that the country was 
almost exhausted by the long and fearful 
struggle. But take a later and fresher 
proof of the old truth. The Spanish war 
did for us what the Boer war did for 
England—raised permanently the level 
of national expenditure, and so of na- 
tional taxation. For the four years be- 
fore the blowing up of the Maine, the 
annual appropriations, as printed in the 
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Government ‘Statistical Abstract,’ aver- 
aged about $300,000,000. The war drove 
them up at once to $673,000,000. But 
they fell back only part way when the 
war was over. They dropped first to 
$462,000,000, then to $457,000,000, but shot 
up again in 1902 to $479,000,000. The 
last Congress pushed them higher yet. 
Thus we are in the same boat with Eng- 
land. An “easy” war has fastened upon 
either country a permanent burden of 
new taxation amounting to $150,000,000 
annually. 


Mr. Balfour’s retreat from something 
that looked like another German alli- 
ance, in the matter of the Bagdad rail- 
way, is ostensibly based on financial 
grounds. The Government, he said on 
Thursday, had not found it advisable to 
guarantee the British capital which it 
was proposed to embark in that enter- 
prise. This of itself was a sufficiently 
humiliating confession for him to have 
to make, since he had assumed a particu- 
larly jaunty tone when the matter came 
up in the Commons on April 8, in regard 
to the alleged financial difficulties of a 
“railway which goes through a very rich 
country.” He has perhaps found that 
the country was not so rich as he 
thought it was, and has surely discovered 
a strong sentiment in England against 
any more entanglements with Germany. 
The incident may help the Ministry at 
home—where it certainly needs all the 
help it can get—but will be apt to makea 
bad impression in Berlin. 


International junketing is seldom of 
any permanent usefulness—so the my- 
riad entertainers of Prince Henry of 
Prussia often reflect; but the official visit 
of King Edward to Paris may prove an 
exception to the rule. The enthusiasm 
which will be manifested for the royal 
guest will be only an official expression 
of the kindly sentiments he has won for 
himself during many visits as a private 
gentleman. His urbanity has endeared 
him to the many Frenchmen with whom 
he came informally in contact, and it will 
not seem ungracious to observe that a 
legend of indulgence did him no harm 
in the pleasure ground of Europe. He 
comes at an opportune time when old 
grudges, like the occupation of Egypt, 
have been forgotten, and outstanding 
disputes at least temporarily adjusted. 
The mob which sees him pass will per- 
ceive that he is not, as the caricaturists 
have represented him, an ogre who eats 
Boer babies. It appears that his recep- 
tion will fairly rival in heartiness that 
given to the Czar when the Franco- 
Russian alliance was proclaimed. It will 
be a distinct gain if the Parisians for- 
get their pet phrase, perfide Albion, for 
there are many worthy causes—notably 
that of reform in the Balkans—which 
have much to gain from a good under- 
standing between France and England. 


That the French War Office is to re- 
open the Dreyfus case will hardly be 
doubted by anybody who has read the 
debates of April 8-10, in the Chamber. 
There it appeared clearly that Cavaignac, 
Minister of War at the time of the Zola 
trial, had deliberately suppressed a let- 
ter of Gen. Pellieux. This extraordinary 
letter charged the General Staff with for- 
gery. Cavaignac never presented the 
letter to President Brisson, and, through 
Gen. Zurlinden’s mediation, persuaded 
Gen, Pellieux to withdraw it. Under 
cross-examination before the Chamber, 
Cavaignac avowed this act, and defend- 
ed it. His reason for failing to show 
that one of the capital pieces upon which 
Dreyfus’s condemnation rested was a 
forgery, was that he, personally, was 
convinced of Dreyfus’s guilt. Or, as 
Jaurés, interrupting, drove home this 
extraordinary confession, Cavaignac as- 
sumed to be “sole judge” of Dreyfus’s 
moral guilt, and took the ground that, 
though wrongfully condemned, the 
Jewish captain was yet guilty. It is 
doubtful if a Minister of State has ever 
before been forced to so disgraceful an 
avowal. In striking contrast to Cavai- 
gnac’s wholly contemptible attitude, was 
Gen, André’s statement that, in view of 
the charges of Gen. Pellieux made while 
conducting the prosecution, the whole evi- 
dence would be reviewed, and appropri- 
ate action taken. But, in fact, it makes 
little difference what is done by the Gov- 
ernment and the War Office, which have, 
however, given every assurance of loy- 
alty; through Jaurés’s indefatigable zeal 
in seeking new evidence, and his elo- 
quence in presenting it to the people of 
France and to the world, the Dreyfus 
case is reopened. 


At the French Socialist Congress re- 
cently sitting at Bordeaux, the question 
arose of expelling M. Millerand, the Par- 
liamentary Socialist. As Minister of 
Public Works under Waldeck-Rousseau, 
and subsequently as a private citizen, he 
has steadfastly insisted that Socialism 
must seek its ends not by revolution but 
by gaining control of the regular ma- 
chinery of Government. Those who be- 
lieved with him in the theory of gradual 
reform were contemptuously called “the 
yellows” by the revolutionary Socialists 
—who are “the reds.” His vindication 
by the representatives of Socialists of all 
degrees can only mean that in France So- 
cialism is taking its place among the 
Liberal parties, and is ceasing to be a 
subversive force. The same process has 
gone much further in Italy and Germany, 
where the Socialist parties work regu- 
larly with the other parliamentary 
groups, and base their hope of suprem- 
acy not in fomenting the war of classes, 
but in dealing with things as they are. 
This tendency of Socialism to convert it- 





self into the ordinary forms of Radical- 
ism is a very hopeful sign of the times. 
It shows that, before the practical work 








of legislation, the wildest theories yield 
to common sense; and some day the 
United States is likely to have more than 
an observer's interest in the matter, for 
it is wholly unlikely that the labor move 
ment in this country will end short of 
some form of political Socialism, if by a 
slower and more devious process 


The report that Russia has presented 
severe demands touching Mantchuria, the 
substance of which is ‘J'y suis, j'y reste,’ 
is grave, but not unexpected. Indeed, 
the demands embrace something more 
Not only does Russia remain where 
she is in Mantchuria, but she re- 
quires China to promise not to admit 
any other Power into that vast territory. 
No new treaty ports are to be granted, 
and no new foreign. consulates are to be 
admitted. From St 
ever, we are told that, of the eight de 
mands said to have been made by Rus 
sia, four are absolutely false, one is un 
important, two others involve no chang: 
in previous arrangements; and that the 
enly one which is both new and impor 


Petersburg, how 


tant relates to a sanitary commission to 
keep out contagious diseases. Be this 
as it may, nothing but divine pow 
er or an internal revolution of her 
own can prevent Russia from absorbing 
Mantchuria eventually. She has the po- 
sition and the forces to carry out her 
purpose, whatever it may be, but her pol- 
icy in the past has been to accomplish 
her ends by diplomacy. In Korea she 
avoided trouble with Japan by allowing 
France and Germany to intervene in an 
advisory capacity. In the later trou- 
bles at Peking she got her standing at 
New Chwang recognized by promising to 
restore its government to China at a defi 
nite time. She now says that its reve- 
nues must be paid into the Russo-Ch}- 
nese bank instead of the Chinese Cus- 
toms Bank. Where the revenues are, 
there the Government is also. But who 
is going to dispute this point with Rus 
sia? 


A dispatch from Yokohama says that 
three Japanese warships have been or 
dered to New Chwang, and that Japa 
nese feeling is much excited by the Rus- 
sian demands. For Japan, indeed, the 
situation is crucial. She needs a field for 
trade and emigration to the west which 
the Russians are occupying. She will 
never again be able to fight to so good 
advantage as now, when she could make 
a great deal of trouble for the Russians. 
But in such a campaign she could not 
claim the support of England, for the 
alliance becomes operative only when 
either party is at war with two hostile 
Powers. France, of course, may be 
counted out of the folly of taking any 
active part with Russia in the Far East. 
Before deglutition, the Bear declares his 
intention of licking the Mantchurilan 
morsel into shape. Who dares interfere 
with his feast? 
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THE ALABAMA DECISION. 


The exact legal effect of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Alabama case, involving the disfran- 
chisement of negroes under the new 
State Constitution, is difficult to deter- 
mine. It is not certain, from the some- 
what confused report of the different 
opinions, whether the court passed 
upon the Constitutionality of those 
clauses of the Alabama Constitution 
which were ingeniously and avowedly 
framed to disfranchise the negro. But 
no doubt appears to be left that the pre- 
vailing opinion of Judge Holmes extin- 
guishes the hope of colored men in the 
South that their electoral wrongs might 
be righted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, exercising its powers of 
equity. No such relief can be granted, 
decides the majority of the court. It 
rejects the appeal of the counsel for the 
disfranchised negroes—himself a negro, 
by the way—to “look through forms at 
the substance” and to ‘detect and ex- 
pose fraud and conspiracy and cunning 
and chicanery.” 

That this language is not a whit too 
strong to describe the intent and effect 
of the Alabama Constitution, will be 
doubted by no one who has read the pro- 
ceedings of the recent Constitutional Con- 
vention in that State. Discrimination 
against the negro was written all over 
it. Not the slightest concealment was 
attempted. The Convention, made up 
exclusively of white men, though nearly 
half the population of the State is col- 
ored, met under the distinct pledge of 
successive party platforms to disfran- 
chise no single white man, except for in- 
famous crime. It was boldly stated by 
one speaker, whose views prevailed, “We 
cannot afford to disfranchise the igno- 
rant and illiterate white.” Another de- 
bater declared, accurately betraying the 
animus of the Convention: “This is a 
white man’s country, and I believe that 
not a single white man should be dis- 
franchised, and I am opposed to the en- 
franchisement of any negro in the State 
of Alabama, let it be Booker Washing- 
ton or any one else.” 

Now how did these men get around 
the plain inhibition of the Constitution 
of the United States (which they had all 
taken an oath to support) against the de- 
nial or abridgment of the right to vote 
“on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude?” The truth is, 
they scarcely expected to be able to get 
around it. They were plainly warned 
that their proposed action would be un- 
constitutional, Senator Morgan frankly 
told them that the Supreme Court would 
be bound to declare their plan null and 
void under the Constitution, and so, we 
believe, did Senator Pettus. On the floor 
of the Convention, able lawyers spoke 
to the same effect. Yet the scheme was 
persisted in, and by an intricate and 
crafty plan of qualifying and register- 


’ 





ing voters, the end has, in fact, been at- 
tained. Under what purports to be an 
impartial educational and property qual- 
ification, every white man in the State, 
illiterate and worthless though he may 


‘be, has been made a registered voter, 


while thousands of negroes have been de- 
prived of the suffrage they once enjoyed, 
and hundreds fully able to qualify under 
the new provisions have been refused 
registration. 

The tricky means by which this work 
was accomplished cannot be set forth 
at length here. There was the so-called 
“grandfather clause.” Under it, those 
who bore arms in the war between the 
States, or their descendants, are entitled 
t» vote all their lives, irrespective of 
the test of literacy or property. This, 
by the way, was in flat violation of one 
of the clauses of the Alabama Consti- 


‘tution itself, which declared that “no 
} hereditary distinction . . ._ shall 


ever be granted or conferred in this 
State.” It was confessed that some of 
these ex-Confederates and their sons 
were ignorant and immoral in the ex- 
treme. One speaker admitted that 
“some of those people and the descen- 
dants of those people carry the mark of 
rascality written upon their face.” Yet 
al! that white riff-raff had to be admit- 
ted to the suffrage. One member of the 
Convention gravely argued that the 
worst of them had “inherited” the abil- 
ity to share in self-government, and, in 
the good old Southern style, he quoted 
Scripture for it: “I am persuaded that 
the unfeigned faith which dwelt in thy 
grandmother Lois and thy mother 
Eunice dwells also in thee.” The sol- 
emn President of the Convention cited 
that text as proof of the “inherited ca- 
pacity” of the poor and illiterate whites, 
and nobody laughed. But the rule is not 
allowed to work both ways. Negroes 
who bore arms in the civil war have ap- 
plied for registration, and have been re- 
jected. They were on the Northern 
side, unluckily. They fought for a Gov- 
ernment which afterwards declared 
them citizens of the United States, 
though now the SupremeCourt confesses 
itself unable to protect them in their 
rights of citizenship. 

The enormous and indefinite powers 
put into the hands of the Boards of Reg. 
istration in Alabama have been a potent 
means of disfranchising colored voters 
really qualified. In their discretion, 
they could register “all persons who are 
of good character, and who understand 
the duties and obligations of citizenship 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment.” How easy, under that, for white 
registrars to shut out negroes! That 
was in the “temporary plan”’—that is, 
the plan for getting all white men per- 
manently upon the list of voters in the 
first year. The “permanent plan,” which 
went into effect on January 1, 1903, had 
special provisions of which the obvious 
intent was to shut out negroes who 





might be able to qualify under the gen- 
eral educational and property system. 
Thus, any negro might be rejected if he 
could not state, under oath, “where he 
lived during the five years next preced- 
ing, and the name of his employer or em- 
ployers, if any, during such period.” The 
intent to intimidate and discriminate 
glares in this provision, as it does in 
other parts of the sections relating to 
the suffrage. 

Judicial relief from this injustice is 
denied by the Supreme Court. It de 
clares that the remedy for such political 
wrongs must be political. That points 
the way to the next step. Congress must 
act. It has full legal power to enforce 
a political remedy. Under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, it can reduce the 
representation of those States which dis- 
franchise large classes of their citizens. 
Still more effectively, perhaps, can action 
be taken under that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides that “each house 
shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.” The House may go behind the 
face of the credentials of Southern Con- 
gressmen, It can inquire into the regis- 
tration of voters, can expose unequal 
disfranchisement, and seat contestants 
who may allege and prove that lawful 
voters were deprived of the right of suf- 
frage. In any case, and in all ways, the 
South must be given to understand that 
there is a national conscience which will 
not sleep in the presence of injustice to 
the negro. He is entitled to the full and 
equal protection of the laws. The suf- 
frage cannot be taken away from him 
unfairly. His right to be educated, to 
improve his lot, to hold office when fit, 
can be questioned no more than that of 
any other American citizen. And the 
sooner the Republican party sets 
about the work of completing its mis- 
sion in behalf of the negro, the soon- 
er will it create a soul under the ribs of 
death. 








NORTH AND SOUTH AT RICHMOND. 


The Richmond meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Conference, which end- 
eG on Sunday evening with a memorial 
service in honor of the late J. L. M. 
Curry, marked a long step forward in 
the movement begun six years ago by a 
handful of Northerners and Southern- 
ers at Capon Springs, Va. At the Athens 
Conference, a year ago, it was still nec- 
essary for the Southerners to proclaim 
their adherence to the cause, while the 
Northerners devoted a good deal of time 
to explaining its raison détre. This 
year, from the statements of the field 
directors to the shortest of the im- 
promptu addresses, there were few words 
wasted along these lines. It was essen- 
tially a conference to report progress, 
and, in many respects, a most gratify- 
ing advance, If the spirit and enthusi- 
asm of the crusader were somewhat 
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lacking this year, there was, on the oth- 
er hand, a broader range in the discus- 
sions; and some noticeably inspiring 
and encouraging notes were sounded— 
principally, it must be said, by speakers 
from the South. 

Hitherto the conferences have dealt 
very largely with the problems of the 
rural schools, the necessity of consolida- 
tion,of longer terms, better teachers, 
and improved buildings. This year there 
were discussed, in addition, such ques- 
tions as the relation of the teacher to the 
State; the responsibility of Government 
for public education; local taxation; the 
duty of the citizen, and the work of the 
university in the Southern States. The 
last-mentioned subject offered a most 
excellent opportunity for frank speak- 
ing, for the thraldom of the Southern 
professor to Southern prejudice has long 
hampered and still continues to ham- 
per the growth of Southern colleges into 
true and broad institutions of light and 
learning. The opportunity was eagerly 
grasped by Prof. Edwin Mims of Trin- 
ity College, Durham, N. C. Evidently 
having in mind the case of Professor 
Sledd, who was dismissed from a South- 
ern college for an article on the negro 
problem in the Atlantic Monthly, Pro- 
fessor Mims made an eloquent plea for 
academic freedom of thought and utter- 
ance, without which no college can hope 
to fulfil its duty to the community which 
maintains it or to the nation whose 
youth it educates. That such clear and 
fearless speech should have come from 
a Southern-born teacher is as encourag- 
ing as it is exceptional. It wou!d seem 
to indicate that the broad spirit of the 
Southern educational movement is al- 
ready stirring collegiate circles. 

A still more striking utterance from a 
Southerner was the address of Chan- 
cellor Hill of the University of Georgia, 
It dealt with the question of negro edu- 
cation in so broad and unprejudiced a 
spirit as to delight all advocates of jus- 
tice to a downtrodden race, who heard or 
read it. It is not too much to say that 
it would have been impossible ten or 
even five years ago. Yet Mr. Hill’s in- 
sistence upon the South’s duty of educat- 
ing the negro was warmly applauded by 
the Southern audience which listened to 
him. It would be well if every white 
schoolhouse in the South could have 
upon its walls Mr. Hill’s declaration that 
“the only thing which the South cannot 
afford in its relation to the negro race is 
injustice; all history teaches that injus- 
tice injures and deteriorates the indi- 
vidual or nation that practises it, while 
on the other hand it develops and 
strengthens the man or race upon which 
it is inflicted.” A similar sentence in 
Mr. Cleveland’s recent address in this 
city would have increased its value 
enormously. 

While these and other speeches of 
Southern men were among the most en- 
couraging features of the Richmond Con- 





ference, it must be said frankly that the 
Northern men did themselves far less 
credit. Dr. Lyman Abbott went out of 
his way to reiterate his assertion that 
“manhood suffrage means manhood first 
and suffrage second,” and that “no man 
has a right to govern his neighbor who 
has not the intelligence and the con- 
science to govern himself.’’ As with sim- 
ilar utterances of Northern men, these 
views are accepted by the ignorant and 
prejudiced as justifying any amount of 
repression of the negro. “We cannot af- 
ford,” said the President of a Southern 
college, “to permit Dr. Abbott to speak 
as he does; it encourages those who 
would for ever disfranchise the negro, 
and makes the tasks of those of us who 
would uplif@the negro infinitely harder.” 

The greatest danger which confronts 
the Southern Conference in its annual 
meetings is obviously the desire to avoid 
friction and to pour oil upon troubled 
waters. To express sympathy with the 
South in its difficult problems, as Mr 
Cleveland did, is both“wise and just. To 
allow one’s sympathy with the South to 
blind one to its wrongdoings and short- 
comings is to help no one. Academic 
freedom is to be obtained only by such 
courageous words as those of Professor 

ms, and by public approval of those 
like him who have in their hearts the 
true conception of the functions of a uni- 
versity. Justice for the negro is to be 
obtained only by words like those of 
Chancellor Hill, and by outspoken repro- 
bation of deeds of violence and injustice. 
Hand in hand with applause of Southern 
gifts to negro education, of Southern pa- 
tience and Southern bravery in facing 
problems of readjustment, must go wise 
insistence upon Southern faults and 
Southern weaknesses, together with re- 
proval of Southern wrongdoing. Other- 
wise the true aims of the Conferences 
will be overlooked in the general desire 
to forget the past and to avoid what 
are known as “dangerous topics.” 


“PERSONAL PUBLICITY.” 


When the Lieutenant-Governor of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Lee, went into hiding for sev- 
eral days, after the publication of the 
bribery scandal in which he was in- 
volved, it was surmised that he was a 
shrinking and sensitive soul. This sus- 
ficion is now confirmed by his letter of 
resignation, in which he says that he 
surrenders his office out of a strong wish 
“to retire from personal publicity.” Evi- 
dently, Mr. Lee is one of those delicate 
natures never meant for contact with a 
rough world. He should now be left to 
that seclusion (with the Grand Jury) 
and secrecy (in a prison cell, if he 
doesn’t make a c'ean breast of it and 
turn State’s witness) which he so much 
craves. His case, however, furnishes an 
instructive instance on a small scale of 
what is now going on wholesale at 
Washington. The overweening desire 
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of the authorities engaged in running 
Gown the Post-office frauds is all too 
plainly to avoid the same “personal 
publicity” which is so highly distasteful 
to Lieut.-Gov. Lee of Missouri. 

A high official gave out on Monday a 
friendly account of Postmaster-General 
Payne’s method of investigation. It 
was to be thorough, but “quiet.” He 
never expected to permit “so much pub- 
licity as has been given the affair.” His 
idea was softly to find out who the 
scoundrels were, and gently to get rid of 
them, without any fuss or scandal. It 
was not Mr. Payne's purpose, this semi 
official explanation informs us, to “pub 
lish from the housetops’ all the “vart- 
ous doings of the Dep@rtment relating 
to the investigation.” It was not that 
he had friends to protect, but he want- 
ed to spare the feelings of the incrim- 
inated officials and their families, and tq 
prevent the good name of the service 
fiom being smirched. 

This plan of pursuing fraud with felt 
slippers and catching rogues with fur 
gloves is said to have had the approval 
of the President. With him, according 
tc the statement, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral went over the whole situation. Mr. 
Roosevelt insisted upon thorough inves- 
tigation, but agreed that it should be 
purely a family affair, the dirty linen 
to be washed under cover, and none of it 
hung out on the line. There was thus 
to be no offensive “publicity.” Before 
going on his Southern trip, Mr. Payne 
arranged to have his “thorough” inves- 
tigation kept under lock and key, and 
accordingly he was “greatly surprised,” 
on his return to Washington, to “find 
the situation in a very bad way, and an 
extent of publicity which he thought 
harmful.” We note, in passing, that 
the surprise which he publicly expressed 
at the time related to the charges of 
rottenness in his Department. He did 
not then say, as he does now, that he 
had long known about the crookedness, 
and had given orders to have it correct- 
ed, all as between friends. But it is not 
the Postmaster-General’s sincerity, only 
his tactics, upon which we are moved to 
comment, 

And the first thing to be said about 
this “gum-shoe campaign” against fraud 
in the public service is that it is a poi- 
icy utterly impossible to carry out, 
even if it were wise. To say nothing of 
an inquisitive press, how could the Post- 
master-General imagine that he could 
thrust a quiet hand into a ramified De- 
partment, tainted in many parts by 
fraudulent operations, and pluck out 
here and there an offender, in silence and 
concealment? It was certain that he 
would bring the hornets about his ears. 
Detected cheats do not take their medi- 
cine so meekly as Mr. Payne thought. 
They fly to their Congressional backers 
They complain of “star-chamber meth- 
ods,” allege that they were the victims 
of spies and informers, assert that oth- 
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ers were more guilty than they, and, in 
general, kick up all the dust and make 
all the row they can. Obviously, the 
way to eject a scoundrel from the pub- 
lic service is not to open a back door for 
him in the night, but to fling him out 
at the front entrance, with a plain state- 
ment of his offences given to all the 
world. Publicity is the very thing you 
must seek when turning out discred- 
ited officeholders, and the more personal 
and offensive you can make it the bet- 
ter—that is, if you are really bent on 
making thorough work of it, and affix- 
ing a brand of shame to every man 
caught prostituting public office. 

What we have felt to be lacking in 
this whole business, from the beginning, 
is a resolute and uncompromising tone 
on the part of the responsible authori- 
ties. In so far as the President suffers 
from having an evasive and shirking 
Postmaster-General, when he _ should 
have a perfect malleus hereticorum for 
this emergency, the fault is his own. He 
chose a man for the office, purely as a 
politician, not as an administrator. 
While Mr. Payne was devoting all his 
energies to making smooth the path of 
renomination, fraud and cheating flour- 
ished in the Department which it was 
his first business to keep in order. This 
blow to the Administration is not, there- 
fore, undeserved; there is even a sort 
of poetic justice in the sight of Roose- 
velt the reformer, who has undoubted- 
ly done a great deal for the improve- 
ment of the public service, now embar- 
rassed by misdeeds in a Department 
which he sacrificed to political demands. 
It shows how quick Satan is to catch a 
saint tripping. The pleasant vices of a 
reformer become whips to scourge him. 
But the President can yet clear his own 
skirts if he will insist upon the most 
unrelenting and open pursuit of every 
implicated official To ‘“mismanage 
trifles’” has been said to be the cause of 
wars and of the loss of battles. The 
Post-office scandals are no trifle, but 
they have been greatly mismanaged 
thus far. It is for the President to see 
to it that the truth is brought out, no 
matter whom it may hurt, and the guilty 
men punished, whether it harms the par- 
ty or not. Nothing can so harm it as the 
Postmaster-General’s course of leniency 
and suppression. 


INCORPORATING TRADE UNIONS. 
A bill is pending in the Legislature of 
Connecticut for the incorporation of 
trade unions. Besides giving opportu- 
nity for associations of workingmen to 
be incorporated, if they so desire, it pro- 
vides that thirty days’ notice must be 
given of an intended strike on any rail- 
way, or public-service corporation, such 
as a gas, or electric light, or power com- 
pany. The need of such legislation was 
strongly suggested by the action taken 
by Judge Adamsin the Wabash Railway 
case, in which the court granted a tem- 





porary injunction against strikers, with- 
out any law, but simply on the ground 
that irreparable harm would be done to 
whole communities if the movement of 
trains should be interrupted. The in- 
junction was obeyed by the strikers, and 
when the differences between the rail- 
way company and its employees came up 
for hearing, the injunction was dissolved. 
The strikers were then free to retire 
from the company’s service, but they 
decided not to do so, the interval having 
been wisely used to effect a compromise. 
In this case everything that could have 
been done by the court, if the employees 
had been incorporated as a company, 
was done without incorporation; and 
there are men of repute in the legal pro- 
fession who hold that it would be ox lit- 
tle, if any, advantage to employers to 
have a law passed compelling trade 
unions to become incorporated, even if 
such a law should be Constitutional. If 
an incorporated company has a fund in 
its treasury, damages can be collected 
from it in certain cases; but since the 
amount on hand at any given time would 
be at the discretion of the officers, the 
amount of damages collectible would be 
within their own control. 

In the first number of the Monthly Re- 
view of the National Civic Federation, 
Mr. James A. Miller, Chairman of the 
Legal Committee of the Building Con- 
tractors’ Council of Chicago, discusses 
this question from the employer’s stand- 
point, and holds that the latter has all 
the law that he needs now. What is 
wanted is not more laws, but the en- 
forcement of what we already have. If 
what we now have cannot be enforced 
because judges, governors, and sheriffs 
fear the “labor vote,” what, he asks, is 
the use of enacting more laws of the 
same kind? | 

This number of the Review of the 
Federation contains a symposium on the 
question, “Should Unions Incorporate?” 
There are fifty-four participants in the 
discussion. Every possible view of the 
subject is presented.- The papers are 
necessarily brief, but in general they are 
well written from the standpoint of the 
respective authors. Most, but not all, 
of the labor leaders who take part are 
opposed to the incorporation of trade 
unions. Mr. Samuel Gompers tells us 
that there is already a law of Congress 
for such incorporation if the unions de- 
sire to avail themselves of it. He ad- 
vises that they should not do so, al- 
though he thinks that the men who 
caused it to be enacted thought that 
they were doing a real service to organ- 
ized labor. He thinks that the judiciary 
is often prejudiced against labor organ- 
izations, and that if the latter had mon- 
ey within reach of an execution issued 
from the bench, they would suffer in 
damages oftener than they do now. Mr. 
Henry White, General Secretary of the 
Garment Workers, concurs in this view. 
On the other hand, Mr. Henry Grossman, 





President of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, tells us that his organization 
actually is incorporated, and has found it 
much easier to defeat claims of employ- 
ers for damages caused by members 
than other trade unions not incorporat- 
ed. This experience bears out the opin- 
ion of Mr. Miller of the Chicago Build- 
ing Council already cited. Mr. E. E. 
Clark of the Railway Conductors’ Order 
is not disposed to take a stand either 
for or against the incorporation of trade 
unions, but is against compulsory incor- 
poration. 

On the latter question Mr. Levi Mayer, 
general counsel of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, maintains that a 
trade union cannot be forced to incor- 
porate. In support of his views he quotes 
Chancellor Kent and several court de- 
cisions, and Angell & Ames on Corpora- 
tions. But if they could be thus forced, 
he holds that incorporation would not 
make the members of a union more re- 
sponsible than they are at present, ex- 
cept as the union might possess proper- 
ty. Plainly the mere act of incorporation 
of a body of men united not for the pur- 
pose of pecuniary profit would not ordi- 
narily create any more financial respon- 


sibility than previously existed, on the} 


part of the individuals composing it. 

Mr. F. H. Cook, attorney-at-law, New 
York, points out that under the law of 
this State an unincorporated society of 
seven or more persons may be sued in 
the name of its president or treasurer, 
and that the judgment so obtained binds 
the property of the society. Therefore, 
the principle of the Taff Vale decision 
already prevails here. Mr. F. J. Stim- 
son of Boston, author of ‘Government 
by Injunction,’ agrees that the Taft Vale 
decision lays down no new principle of 
law. In this view Mr. John De Witt 
Warner concurs. He does not, however, 
advise trade unions to incorporate. Mr. 
John Brooks Leavitt, on the other hand, 
does so advise. His reason is, that he 
thinks that incorporation would. have a 


_Steadying influence upon the unions and 


bring their most conservative and cool- 
headed men to the front. The Taff Vale 
decision, he says, “simply applied to la- 
bor organizations the same law which 
has, for many years, been appplied to 
other unincorporated bodies.” Professor 
Farnam of Yale is of the opinion that in- 
corporation would add to the feeling of 
responsibility which the leaders would 


>. 


be governed by, and would be desirable . 


in that sense. President Eliot is not in 
favor of compulsory incorporation of 
trade unions, even if it were feasible, 
because incorporation is essentially a 
privilege and not a duty. 





COPYRIGHT IMPROVEMENT. 


In the current number of the Amert- 
can Law Review is printed the address 
recently delivered before the Maine State 
Bar Association by Mr. Samuel J, Elder 
of Boston, on what he styles “Our 
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Archaic Copyright Laws.” Mr. Elder 
points out many directions in which he 
believes our present copyright statutes 
should be amended. The substitution of 
a single term of protection for the pres- 
ent double term is recommended in or- 
der to do away with the requirement of a 
second registration of title and deposit 
of copies, and with the opportunities 
which the renewal term offers for un- 
necessary and delicate complications be- 
tween the author and his assignee. A 
longer period of protection, also, is fa- 
vored, and it is pointed out that Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale has already outlived 
the copyright of some of his earlier 
works, and that James Russell Lowell's 
earliest copyrights expired during his 
lifetime. The English method, Mr. Elder 
thinks, is preferable, namely, to grant 
protection during the life of the author 
and for seven years beyond, or for forty- 
two years from first publication—which- 
ever is the longer term. 

A simplification of the procedure as 
regards registration and deposit in the 
case of newspapers is advocated, and 
the protection, which should be secured 
by the fact of publication alone, “ought 
to be temporarily extended beyond the 
mere language in which the news is 
stated.” As great expense is incurred by 
the Press Association and individual pa- 
pers in procuring news, “the news it- 
self, the facts stated, should be protect- 
ed, and not merely the literary vehicle 
in which it is conveyed,” but only for a 
brief period of time; the public should 
be entitled shortly after publication to 
the full use of all news material. Im- 
proved legislation taking into account 
the natural differentiation between 
books and plays is advocated; and the 
penal clauses for unlawful representa- 
tion, involving possible imprisonment, 
are deprecated and ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the “theatrical trust.” The gen. 
eral lack of harmony in the provisions 
of the statutes as to infringement and 
the penalties imposed are dwelt upon, 
and it is insisted that “the whole sys- 
tem, in the light of its interpretation by 
the courts, calls for revision.” 

Mr. Elder has concerned himself main- 
ly, however, with the statutory formali- 
ties upon exact compliance with which, 
under the provisions of our laws, copy- 
right protection rests. He traces the 
development of these from the English 
act of Queen Anne (1709) through the 
copyright legislation of the original 
States and the various Federal enact- 
ments to date, showing how the formal- 
ities of registration of title, deposit of 
copies, and printing of copyright notice 
have become conditions precedent to ob 
taining and maintaining the copyright; 
and he inveighs against these provisions 
as “so many traps for the feet of the 
unwary,” by which “the person entitled 
to be secured may be deprived of all 
protection by the most trifling slip for 
which he may not be, and usually is not, 





in any degree responsible.” Notable ex- 
amples are given of cases involving the 
loss of copyright protection under the 
decisions of the courts, by reason of fail- 
ure to comply exactly with the statutes 
as to registration, deposit of copies, and 
proper printing of the notice of copy- 
right. Thus, in the case of the ‘Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,’ the copy- 
right was lost because it could not be 
proved that copies of the Atlantic 
Monthly in which it first appeared were 
duly deposited. The copies of Gottsberg- 
er’s expensive edition of ‘The Ebers Gal- 
lery’ (sold at about sixty dollars) were 
detained in the express office until the 
express charges could be collected, and 
hence not delivered at the Library of 
Congress within the statutory time, and 
this delay led to the loss of the copy- 
right. The misprinting of the year date 
by a single year in the notice of copy- 
right has been held to invalidate the 
right. The printing of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘The Minister’s Wooing’ with a notice of 
copyright in the author’s name before 
the last chapters of the book appeared 
in a number of the Atlantic Monthly 
bearing notice of copyright in the name 
of the publishers, was held to consti- 
tute a variance which created a fatal de- 
fect. On the other hand, ‘The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table’ having been 
brought to completion in the Atlantic 
Monthly which contained a notice of 
copyright in the name of the publishers, 
subsequent publication of the work with 
a notice of copyright in the name of the 
author was held to be equally fatal. In 
effect, an author may be entirely at the 
mercy of a mailing cierk in some pub- 
lisher’s office, so that if the title is over- 
looked and does not reach the copyright 
office before publication, the work of 
years may lose protection, while the fail- 
ure of a shipping clerk to see that the 
copies of the book go seasonably for- 
ward to Washington may destroy a pub- 
lishing right of great value. “It is ab- 
surd and wicked,” Mr. Elder exclaims, 
“that a slip of a clerk or binder, or a 
mistake of the author, publisher, or 
printer, should utterly destroy all copy- 
right protection!” 

The additional prerequisite that books 
copyrighted must be “printed from type 
set within the limits of the United 
States, or from plates made therefrom,” 
Mr. Elder explains, was inserted in the 
International Copyright bill because it 
could not be passed without this pro- 
viso. The opposition of the typographi- 
cal unions throughout the country, which 
feared that the proposed legislation 
might transfer the setting up and print- 
ing of many books to foreign countries, 
would have been fatal to the passage of 
the act. The agitation for internation- 
al copyright had continued fifty years 
without success, and it was thought best 
by nearly all friends of the cause to 
yield the point rather than lose the mea- 
sure, He acknowledges that much se- 
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vere criticism has been made upon this 
part of the act, and, by way of exempli- 
fying the ground of suchcriticism, states 
that a recent publication which had 
been set up and printed in England en 
tailed an expense of upwards of $40,000 
for resetting and electrotyping in this 
country. “The American market, how- 
ever, is so vast and so profitable,” ac 
cording to Mr. Elder, “that the expense 
is not prohibitive,” and it is now, at all 
events, he concludes, “too late to con- 
sider any change in that branch of the 
statute.” 

His conclusions may be thus sum 
marized: that there is need of revision 
and simplification of the law of literary 
and artistic property; that as it is the 
securing of an existing right, and not 
the creating of a new one, for which the 
law makes provision, as a corollary the 
law should liberally protect and not fet- 
ter, hamper, or in any case defeat the 
right. “The basis on which our copy- 
right provisions rest is erroneous. It 
being true that the author’s right of 
property results from his labor, genius, 
and ingenuity, and that protection was 
intended to be secured to him because of 
his dedication of his work to the public, 
there is no reason why the security It- 
self should be imperilled by a variety of 
technicalities, or why the value of the 
work should be frittered away in litiga- 
tion on questions which have nothing to 
do with the real work of ownership.” 
Finally, Mr. Elder contends that “the 
law requires adaptation to modern con- 
ditions. It is no longer possible to sum- 
marize it in a few sections covering 
every thing copyrightable. It should be 
revised so that protection to the honest 
literary worker, artist, or designer shal} 
be simple and certain.” 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, April 23, 1903. 

The session of the National Academy of 
Sciences, which has just been brought to a 
has been one of unusually varied 
From the point of view of utility 
to human life, the most important paper 
was one by Dr. Weir Mitchell, in which 
he announced the acquisition of an anti- 
dote to the poison of the rattlesnake. It 
was many years ago that Dr. Mitchell orig- 
inated the theory, soon by 
himself and Dr. Reuchert, that the venoms 
of the cobra and of the rattlesnake, though 


cloge, 
interest. 


demonstrated 


they appear at first sight to be as different 
as possible in their effects, have the same 
qualitative composition. The bite of the 


cobra is almost always promptly fatal, 
without much local soreness or swelling. 
The victim dies before any such symptoms 
can manifest themselves. The bite of the 
rattlesnake is not usually fatal; but fright- 
ful swelling ensues, followed by a breaking 
down of the health, from which the person 
may not recover for years, or not at ail— 
phenomena only too well known In those 
parts of our country where the Crotalus 
abounds. Yet both venoms are mixtures of 
the same two in different proportions. One 
of these is a nerve poison, acting, roughly 
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speaking, like strychnine. If it does not 
kill promptly, its effects pass off, the mat- 
ter is eliminated from the system, and that 
is the end of it. This constitutes nine- 
tenths of the cobra venom. An antidote 
for it has been known for some time. The 
other constituent, which is predominant in 
the poison of the rattlesnake, acts like a 
zymotic poison, dissolves some of the fine 
tissues of the blood cells and its vessels, 
and in particular destroys the resistance 
of the blood to bacterial poisons generally. 
It does not kill at once, but brings about 
fearful lesions, and lays the system open 
to all sorts of malignant influences. It is 
against this poison that Dr. Flexner of 
Philadelphia, a well-known student of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, has succeeded in finding a 
protective serum which has been tested 
upon guinea-pigs and other animals, and 
whose practical efficacy has been demon- 
strated. 

Of a widely different kind of practical 
interest was a paper by Mr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, describing an invention applica- 
ble particularly to the construction of kites. 
The idea seems to have been a corollary 
from a remark of Professor Newcomb to the 
effect that since the weight of a flying ma- 
chine of given shape would be proportional 
to the cube of a linear dimension, while 
the area of the supporting planes would 
be proportional to the square only of that 
dimension, the smaller a flying machine of 
given shape, the greater would be its pro- 
portional lifting-power. From this it would 
seem to follow that a flying machine or a 
kite ought to be built up of small inde- 
pendent elements. In order to obtain the 
greatest three-dimensional stability, the 
eminent inventor gives to each of the ele- 
ments out of which the structure of a kite 
is to be built up the form of a regular 
tetrahedron or triangular pyramid, formed 
of six equal bars. He calls attention to 
this tetrahedral form of elementary frame- 
work as recommending itself by its extra- 
ordinary stiffness and lightness, not mere- 
ly for kites, but wherever framework is to 
be used. It would certainly seem to merit 
the attention of engineers. Mr. Bell forms 
a larger tetrahedral element of structure by 
connecting four such tetrahedral frames so 
that their bars shall be parallel, leaving 
an octahedral vacancy between .them; and 
with numbers of such larger tetrahedra he 
builds various kinds of structures for which 
lightness and three-dimensional stiffness 
are needed. In particular, by stretching 
membranes over all the small triangles that 
are parallel to two of the triangles of one 
of the smallest elements, he obtains a kite 
which experience has proved to be a very 
light flyer. Photographs were exhibited 
showing kites built up in several ways from 
such elements, and in actual flight. 

Two distinct studies, of which accounts 
were given, seem to have been provoked 
chiefly by the extreme discordances which 
different determinations of melting-points 
often show. One of these, by the cele- 
brated chemist, Prof. J. M. Crafts, had been 
directed towards a more accurate method 
for the measurement of temperatures up 
to about 400° C. The proposal was to 


observe directly the vaper tension of naph- 
thalene, which boils at 218° C., of benzo- 
phenone, which boils at 306° C., or of mer- 
cury, which boils at 360° C., according to 
the temperature whose ascertainment might 
be desired. 


This method would require, 





as a preliminary, a very accurate series 
of experiments to be made, once for all, in 
order to ascertain the tensions of those 
vapors at different temperatures. The 
other study, by Mr. Arthur L. Day, who 
was introduced by Dr. Becker, and who ex- 
plained the matter with admirable per- 
spicuity and most agreeable delivery, relat- 
ed to the phenomena of the heating and 
cooling of anhydrous borax, as the begin- 
ning of an investigation into the melting- 
points of rock-forming minerals. 

It appears that if a body with a sharply 
definite melting-point, such as silver, be 
allowed to cool, under constant conditions, 
from a temperature considerably above the 
melting-point, the cooling proceeds regu- 
larly, though at a slightly diminishing 
rate, until solidification sets in, when its 
temperature suddenly becomes fixed until 
the entire mass is solidified; after which 
the cooling begins again at somewhat the 
same rate as before. Analogous phenome- 
na are observed when the body is heated 
from the solid condition. But when borax 
melted to a thin liquid is allowed to cool 
to a glass, the only hitherto known form 
of solid anhydrous borax, the cooling is 
continuous and without any particular ir- 
regularity from beginning to end, the heat 
of solidification being gradually evolved as 
the borax cools; and the same phenomenon 
appears when the glass is melted. If, how- 
ever, the molten borax during the process 
of cooling, and while at any temperature 
between 741° C. and 490° C., be jarred or 
subjected to other influences which usual- 
ly induce crystallization, a very marked re- 
tardation of the cooling will at once ensue, 
no matter at what temperature between 
those limits the jarring or whatever agency 
it be takes place; and what results after 
the cooling will be found to consist of a 
mass of crystals, a hitherto unknown form 
of this salt. If, now, anhydrous borax in 
this new crystalline form be heated again, 
it will be found to behave like silver, hav- 
ing a perfectly definite melting-point at 
741° C. Quietly cooled, it will be recon- 
verted into the vitreous form, or, if suffi- 
ciently shaken at any point below the 
melting-point of the crystalline form and 
above 490°C., it can be recrystallized. Be- 
low the latter temperature the vitreous 
form becomes incapable of crystallization 
by any means that could be employed. 
These facts suggest a probable explanation 
of the discrepancies in the observed melt- 
ing-points of rock-forming minerals, al- 
though there is no reason to suppose that 
all the large disagreements in determina- 
tions of melting-points are thus to be ac- 
counted for. 

Prof. Crafts gave, besides, another in- 
stalment of his researches into the cata- 
lysis of concentrated solutions—researches 
which ought to excite a lively interest 
among the higher physicists, and doubtless 
do so. Two other chemical papers were 
extremely interesting. One of these, it is 
true, was merely historical, being an ac- 
count, by Professor Barker, of the re- 
searches of the late Mathew Carey Lea 
chiefly into the mode of action of light in 
photography, showing how patience and 
genius had, after a long chase of elusive 
facts, finally led that admirable chemist 
to run down the so-called photosalts. Some 
beautiful specimens of Carey Lea’s allo- 
tropic silver prepared by him were shown 
at the meeting. Pure silver of the color 





of gold, and pure silver approaching the 
color of copper, are very suggestive sights 
in view of the chemical relationship of 
these three metals; silver being intermedi- 
ate between the other two in chemistry as 
it is in trade. There was also a whole sun- 
set of gradations between the golden-color- 
ed silver and a soluble silver of a pur- 
ple hue. Another paper by Prof. Barker 
refuted last year’s assertion of Hoffmann 
and Zerbann that thorium owes its radio- 
activity (or unceasing emanation of pecu- 
liar rays) to admixtures of uranium, thus 
advancing our understanding of that sub- 
ject by one essential step. But the in- 
terest of this particular point was quite 
absorbed in that of Dr. Barker’s clear ac- 
count of the whole history of research into 
radioactivity, beginning with the discovery 
of the Becquerel rays in 1896. 


It appears that the radioactive elements 
are four: thorium (which has the highest 
atomic weight of any known element), ra- 
dium (whose atomic weight has been ascer- 
tained to be about 225), polonium, and acti- 
nium (both of unknown atomic weights). 
Specimens of the salts of the first three 
were exhibited. Actinium has never gone out 
of the laboratory, where alone it has been 
found. The radiations of these bodies are 
of three different kinds. The simplest, 
known as the f-rays, consist of those par- 
ticles a thousand of which are said to 
compose an atom of hydrogen. They are 
shot out with a velocity of the same order 
as that of the propagation of light, and are 
charged with negative electricity. Others, 
known as the a-rays, consist of relatively 
large and heavy particles, of slower motion 
and positively charged. The third kind, 
known as the y-rays are remarkable for 
their penetrative power, their intensity 
not being reduced as much as one-half by 
passing through three inches of metallic 
aluminium. In some of the exhibits they 
had so shone through a brass stencil-plate 
that the letters could not be made out on 
the photographs. The radiations are all 
invisible, but there are two ways of recog- 
nizing them. They can be photographed, 
and, by rendering the air a conductor of 
electricity, they discharge any pair of 
oppositely charged bodies between which 
they pass in a suitable way. Two of the 
radioactive bodies—to wit, radium and tho- 
rium—seem to emit effluvia, which have 
the property of rendering any bodies they 
reach radioactive; so that, after a long 
course of experimentation, Professor and 
Mme. Curie found that the furniture of 
the room and even their own persons had 
become so radioactive that it was impossi- 
ble to make any use of an electroscope, and 
their work had to be suspended. Polonium 
has no such power of exciting secondary 
radioactivity; nor has uranium. Professor 
Barker exhibited photographs which, in 
view of the circumstances under which they 
were taken, conclusively proved thorium 
to be primarily radioactive when entirely 
free from uranium. 


Of the remaining papers, the one most 
generally interesting was that of Mr. 
George HB. Hale of the Yerkes Observatory, 
giving an account of his work with his 
spectro-heliograph, for which the Academy 
at this meeting voted him the Draper 
medal, and for which he received this month 
the Rumford medal of the Boston Academy. 
It would be impossible to give much idea 
of this elaborate work without fine engray- 
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ings, for which we can only refer to the 
magazines; they will doubtless do justice 
to it. We must limit ourselves to saying 
that Dr. Hale has found means to photo- 
graph, all over the face of the sun, a par- 
ticular stratum, or rather two distinct 
strata, of the lower part of the chromo- 
sphere, which is that outer rind of the sun 
whose splashes or eruptions, whichever 
they may be, produce the red promi- 
nences visible to the naked eye in total 
eclipses. 

A paper by Mr. Lewis Boss, a model of 
skilful manipulation of a vast mass of 
numerical data, showed precisely the effect 
of differences of brightness of stars in ac- 
celerating or retarding the observed times 
of their transits. A very elaborate and 
meritorious study of the tides of the north- 
ern Indian ocean, by Mr. R. A. Harris of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, who was intro- 
duced by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, gave evi- 
dence that the Survey, under its present 
management, is not forgetting the obliga- 
tions entailed upon it by its scientific past. 
Noblesse oblige. The reading of a biographi- 
cal memoir of T. E. Holbrook by Dr. Theo- 
dore Gill, the eminent ichthyologist, closed 
the proceedings very appropriately with a 
handshake between science and human life. 
Dr, Holbrook was a South Carolinian, who 
died at a good age during the war of the 
Rebellion. He was an ichthyologist of the 
finest scientific quality, wel] known to Louis 
Agassiz, to Jeffries Wyman and a few more, 
but known to very few even of the scientific 
world. Forty years after his death the 
National Academy reads, as it were, the 
“Siste, viator,” and drops a tear over the 
monument that Dr. Gill sets up over him. 
As usual, in the hurry of the meeting, a 
number of good papers went unread. 

The Academy added five regular members 
to their number: Chamberlin of Chicago, 
geologist; James of Harvard, psychologist; 
Thurston of Cornell, engineer; Webster of 
Clark University, mathematical physicist; 
and Mark of Harvard, biologist. It also 
elected the following foreign associates: 
Picard of Paris, Marey of Paris, Backlund 
of Pulkova, J. J. Thomson of Cambridge, 
Brégger of Christiania, Ray Lankester of 
London, Vogel of Potsdam, Pfeffer of Ley- 
den, Mendeléef of Petersburg, Zirkel, the 
petrographer, and Koch of Berlin. The 
next meeting will be held in Chicago, be- 
ginning November 17. 





THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
April 22, 1903. 


To present and discuss in little more than 
twelve hours nearly sixty papers, to the 
reading of each of which were alloted fifteen 
minutes, was the awkward task set before 
the Oriental Society at its one hundred and 
fifteenth meeting, held in Baltimore on the 
16th-18th of this month. As was to be ex- 
pected, some of the papers took more than 
the scanty measure of time allowed, some 
were read by title or were briefly describ- 
ed, and some were good-naturedly sup- 
pressed. What wealth of wisdom was.con- 
tained in those thus withdrawn will be dis- 
covered when they are printed. To sketch 
even cursorily the contents of those actual- 
ly presented requires all the space that can 
be given to the present report of the meet- 
ing. The Society, not being distracted by 
rival attractions, such as at times disturb 
associations meeting in the burly-burly 





week of festivities and general convoca- 
tion, held together, and the sessions, five 
in number, were well attended. A very 
agreeable feature was the intrusion of an 
informal sixth session (in the shape of a 
luncheon and smoker at the house of Presi- 
dent Gilman) between the formal morning 
and afternoon sessions of the second day. 
The hospitality of the University itself, of 
the Johns Hopkins and University Clubs, 
and of private hosts, added to the comfort 
of the unusually large number of attending 
members, while the weather, at first any- 
thing but oriental, became at last almost 
springlike. So persuasive were the sun 
and the voice of the pleader that the So- 
ciety indulged for the first time in the 
amusement of being photographed; though 
some point was given to this performance 
by the recollection that the picture would 
Serve as a memorial of the Society's six- 
tieth birthday. For the A. O. S. is almost 
the oldest “learned body” in this coun- 
try. Apropos of these facts, it is 
pertinent, by the way, to bring to the at- 
tention of the public the action of a book- 
selling concern in New York, which calls 
itself *‘The Oriental Society,’ and sends out 
advertising letters signed by “The Oriental 
Society, F. Cooper, Secretary.” It also gives 
itself the title “Oriental Society of Lon- 
don,’”’ and may be a bona-fide English so- 
ciety, though it appears to be merely a 
business firm. It has, of course, no con- 
nection with the American Oriental So- 
ciety. 

Of the fifty-nine papers presented in one 
way or another, those on Semitic subjects 
were in the majority, and several of these 
touched on topics more or less familiar to 
the laity. Hammurabi and Moses, the for- 
mer recently introduced to the public by 
the German Emperor, furnished the 
subject-matter of two independent pa- 
pers by Professor Jastrow and Profes- 
sor Johnston, respectively. The latter schol- 
ar instanced the similar phraseology of the 
lex talionis in the codes of both lawgivers, 
and from this and similar parallels con- 
cluded that, as Israel passed from a noma- 
dic state into the condition of a settled peo- 
ple in a district under the influence of Ham- 
murabi, there could be as little doubt 
whence the Hebrews got their code as there 
is in regard to the source of their myths. 
Professor Jastrow set the date of Hammura- 
bi at c. 2250 B. c., the definitive character 
of this date being especially important in 
view of the recent rehabilitation of other 
dates before and after this epoch. Nine 
hundred to a thousand years are now cut off 
from periods assumed as certain a decade 
ago. Professor Jastrow inclined to the opin- 
ion that the influence exerted upon the 
pentateuchal code was less specifically Ham- 
murabi’s than generally Babylonian. Courts 
of procedure and an established legal sys- 
tem must have existed before Hammurabi. 
But the latter’s code, in its cruelty and in 
other regards, is more antique than that of 
Moses. In the discussion that followed, 
Dr. Ward expressed the opinion that Ham- 
murabi unified not the religious, but the civ- 
il law. Dr. Ward himself contributed a 
paper on representations of Ea and Sha- 
mash. In identifying Babylonian gods, there 
are certain types easily recognized, while 
others are obscure, A seated god with a 
notched sword and with rays coming from 
the shoulders is the sun-god Shamash; a 
god not seated, but standing, with streams 





of water, may represent Ea, the god of wa- 
ter and wisdom. 

Of more esoteric character was an e¢x- 
haustive paper by Professor Mobre on the 
liver in sacrifice. The importance of the 
caput in divination was shown, and the re- 
lation of the parts of the liver was sketched 
in diagrams. Hesides other more techni- 
cal Semitic papers—by Professor Hyvernat, 
on the interpretation of Genesis vi. 14; by 
Dr. Arnold, on a Hebrew phrase; by the Rev. 
Mr. McPherson, on Is. xxviil, 25 (sérah and 
nismdn as kinds of grain), and by others— 
Professor Price described a pearl cylinder of 
2000 B. c.; Professor Torrey exhibited some 
Jewish inscribed weights from Jerusalem; 
Dr. Bliss, recently returned from Beltrut, 


spoke of six jar handles (c. 650 B. c.) mark- 
ed with royal stamps and discovered by him 
in Palestine; Professor Prince gave a trans- 


lation of the Sumerian Belit hymn, K. 257, 
than which. in his opinion, “‘there is no bet- 


ter example of henotheism merging into 
monotheism’’; and Professor Haupt, in a 
paper on David's dirge on the death of Saul 


and Jonathan, maintained that there were no 
pre-exilic hymns and no real psalms of 
David. 

An important paper on religious develop- 
ment was that of Professor Jastrow on the 
national Assyrian god Ashur. Hammurabi's 
code speaks only of protecting deities re- 
stored to the city of A-usar, the god not 
being named, which indicates that this title 
originally referred to the district. On the 
other hand, ashur (meaning ‘beneficent’ or 
‘saviour’) was originally an epithet of the 
god who was contributed to the Babylonian 
pantheon by Assyria, where, in contrast to 
the Babylonian triad, Anu, Bel, Ea, this di- 
vine lord paramount made for monotheism. 
Possibly in Babylon there was a confusion 
between the form of this name and that of 
asari, Marduk. This was one of the pa- 
pers read at the Friday afternoon session, 
devoted to comparative religion. The first 
place on this occasion was given to the 
maiden effort of a new member, Miss Mar- 
garetta Morris of Philadelphia, who, in a 
rapid survey, discussed the development of 
religion from the point of view of sociology. 
her theme being that the idealization of 
the useful explains religious modifications. 
Dr. Gilman, who at this meeting was for 
the tenth time reélected President of the 
Society, spoke the same afternoon on as- 
pects of the archzxological researches pro- 
posed to the Carnegie Institution, and men- 
tioned that several scholars, among them 
Prof. Seymour in the interest of Greek 
archmology, were already afield for pre- 
liminary surveys of work which hereafter 
might be aided by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. In conclusion he remarked that the 
funds of the Institution were not sufficient 
to carry out half the plans submitted to 
it by various other institutions, and beg- 
ged the public to have patience, and remem- 
ber that every plan of work must be care- 
fully considered before action was taken. 

On the same afternoon was read a letter 
from Professor Jackson, written in Persia, 
on local devil-worship, a few first-hand 
additions to what was previously known 
about the Yezidis; and the Rev. Mr. Ous- 
sani described the mourning rites of Arabia. 
A curious link between the Middle Ages 
and the present was suggested by the for- 
mer American Consul at Bagdad, Dr. Sund- 
berg, who gave from personal experience 
an account of the Salibiyeh, a little knowa 
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tribe of the Arabian desert. Dr. Sundberg 
made friends with them years ago. He re- 
ports that they are the only tribe whose 
music is European in character, and what 
they call their ‘‘mark”’ is the cross, though 
they attach no meaning to the symbol. 
Their traditions point to their being aliens 
who came from afar, and Dr. Sundberg be- 
lieves that they are the last remnants of 
stranded Crusaders. They refuse to drink 
coffee, “because they might learn to like 
it, and then, failing to obtain it, would be 
the more unhappy.” Professor Haupt con- 
cluded the “religions session’’ with a pa- 
per on Bible and Babel, pointing out that 
Delitzsch’s famous address contained no- 
thing new, and that only the Emperor’s 
own interest in the subject gave the matter 
its present prominence. Professor Haupt 
took the usuel conservative attitude of 
the devout scholar who, undismayed by the 
results of higher criticism—a term object- 
ed to by the Rev. Mr. Ramsey, who offered 
as a substitute “genetic criticism’’—be- 
lieves that the question of Prioritdtsrecht 
is not one to disturb the Christian. The 
source of Biblical mythology—the cher- 
ubim, for example, being originally storm 
and winds, as the seraphim are serpentine 
lightning-flashes — does not really affect 
that which is essential in religion; a view 
that seemed to give the usual satisfaction 
afforded by this convenient expression. 


Professor Prince’s review of recent exca- 
vations in Babylon was perhaps the most 
drastic paper ever read before the Society, 
which as a rule expresses a difference of 
opinion in notes sedulously attuned to uni- 
versal harmony. Yet in this case also there 
was no lack of unanimity; only it was 
voiced in emphatic disapprobation of the 
recently published work called ‘Explorations 
in Bible Lands,’ which Professor Prince 
stigmatized as unfair in so many par- 
ticulars as to necessitate public correction. 
The author of this book, Professor Hil- 
precht, ignores, or mentions only with 
haughty contempt, the good work of schol- 
ars who preceded him, and in ridiculing 
his former superior violates every canon of 
scientific criticism. What is valuable in 
his book, said Professor Prince, is so buried 
under egotism as not to be recognizable. 
Professor Price fully endorsed this expres- 
sion of opinion, and Professor Moore 
summed up the general condemnation in the 
sentence: “It is a book no American can 
read without being ashamed.’’ After this 
the Society took a rest, and enjoyed the 
lunch and smoker at President Gilman’s, 
where American relations with the Orient 
were informally discussed by scholars well 
able to throw light on several interesting 
points, not the least of which was the 
question of the present attitude of the Vat- 
ican toward American control in the Phil- 
ippines. Without violating the confidential 
character of the remarks made, it may be 
said that the recently appointed rector of 
the Catholic University of America ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that no better man 
than Judge Taft could be found for the work 
to be done in the Philippines. ‘Broad- 
minded and concillatory,” he is just the 
man for the place, and affairs there “are 
adjusting themselves in a perfectly satis- 
factory mannef.” 

Apropos of our islands, linguistic papers 
on Tag&log were not lacking at this meet- 
ing. One, by Dr. Blake, iscussed 


Sanskrit words in Tag&log; and one, by 





Mr. Seiple, treated of Tagdélog numerals; 
while Dr. Scott dissected the languages of 
the Philippines and gave a list of Philip- 
pine words in English. Dr. Blake in- 
stanced as a curious corruption lingo, 
‘week,’ from domingo (Sunday), and derived 
Manila from ila (Sanskrit, ‘dark blue’), 
‘indigo-trees,’ and may, ‘having.’ The San- 
skrit word for poet, kavi, means ‘jargon’ in 
Tagélog! Before adjourning, the Society 
appointed Dr. Gilman, Mr. Rockhill, and 
others a committee to niake to the Presi- 
dent of the United States such representa- 
tion as they may think proper concerning 
the survey of the Philippine Islands. 

Contributions on the Sanskrit side were 
offered by several members. Professor 
Lanman presented to the society a finished 
copy of the annotated Atharva Veda, long 
ago begun by Professor Whitney. At the 
close of his commemorative address, oth- 
ers expressed appreciation of Professor 
Lanman’s own expenditure of strength and 
time on the elaboration and perfection of 
this work. Professor Whitney left a com- 
plete translation of the Veda, and it might 
have been published at once. The value of 
this, however, Professor Lanman has great- 
ly enhanced by adding a very complete crit- 
ical apparatus. A description of the first 
book of the same Veda, according to the 
Kashmir text lately photographed (as de- 
scribed in the report of the last meeting), 
was presented by Mr. Barret, while Profes- 
sor Bloomfield, in a paper on the genesis 
of the Sima Veda, defended the thesis that 
the Saiman owes its ejaculatory character- 
istics to its Shamanistic nature, the latter 
being a hypothesis based on Oldenberg’s 
hypothesis of the ogre-origin of Indra. The 
temporal ablative in Sanskrit formed the 
subject of an investigation by Professor 
Hopkins into the real value of the tem- 
poral character of cases in Vedic and Hpic 
Sanskrit. Indo-European philology was 
represented by two papers, one by Professor 
Collitz on the status of the d-declension, 
which he derived from an dy-type, thus 
being enabled to draw a parallel to the 
earlier (Vedic) i-declension. Stated in 
terms of classical philology, this is equiv- 
alent to deriving the first Latin declension 
from the fifth; but Professor Collitz’s con- 
tention affects only the pro-ethnic forms. 
Another Indo-European paper was present- 
ed by Professor Oertel, who combated the 
conclusions of Knudtzon, recently reviewed 
in the Nation (March 5), contending that the 
evidence was insufficient to warrant the as- 
sumption of the “‘Arzawa language’’ being 
either Indo-European or Semitic, and that 
the former was certainly not represented on 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

So this report is brought around to Egypt, 
represented at the meeting by papers on 
Egyptian stone implements and the trans- 
literation of Egyptian by Mr. J. T. Dennis, 
and on recent papyrus finds in Egypt by 
Mr. Seiplé; while Coptic words in modern 
Egyptian Arabic were discussed by Dr. Litt- 
mann. China was not on the programme, 
but, as Professor Hirth was elected a 
member of the Society, it may be hoped 
that before long this deficiency in the an- 
nual list of papers may be made good. After 
an exceptionally pleasant meeting the So- 
clety adjourned, to meet again on April 7, 
1904, in Washington, D. C. 





MADAME DE STAEL AND NAPOLEON. 
—Iil. 


PARIS, April 9, 1903. 


We left Mme. de Staél in Vienna. Before 
returning to Coppet, in the beginning of 
1808, she made a pilgrimage to Weimar. 
How changed she found everything! Wei- 
mar had been pillaged; the Grand Duke 
had been forced to enter the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and to pay a war contribution 
of 2,200,000 francs; the Grand Duchess, worn 
with emotion, was ill; Schiller was dead. 
Mme. de Staél had more personal troubles: 
she found in Switzerland Benjamin Constant 
married to Charlotte von Hardenberg, who, 
having lost her first husband and divorced 
the second, had chosen Constant for her 
third. She was neither handsome, nor in- 
telligent, nor virtuous. 

Auguste de Staél, who was only seventeen 
years old, made a visit to Napoleon at 
Chambéry, in order to obtain for his mother 
permission to go to Paris. The Emperor 
received him kindly, talked with him for 
nearly an hour, and told him that he looked 
upon his mother as a woman “who was ac- 
customed to no sort of subordination,” and 
he meant above all to be obeyed. In Paris, 
she could not help “making pleasantries.” 
“She attaches no importance to them, but 
I do; I take everything seriously. Your 
mother would not be six months in Paris 
before I should be forced to send her to 
Bicétre or to the Temple; I should be sorry 
to do that, for it would make some noise, 
and it would hurt me a little in public 
opinion.”” He added that, with the excep- 
tion of Paris, she could go wherever she 
liked. “It is only your mother who finds 
herself unhappy when all Europe is left 
to her.” In reality, in 1808, she could not 
travel easily, and was obliged to remain 
at Coppet. 

A- great movement was beginning in Eu- 
rope, tending to a coalition against Napo- 
leon; the Spanish war was the turning of 
the tide. Madame de Staél was under the 
eye of the French police; her friends hardly 
dared to make her rare visits. She felt 
so unhappy that at one time she resolved 
to go to America with her son Auguste. 
In April, 1810, she left Coppet with a pass- 
port for the United States; she went to 
Lyons, where she saw Camille Jordan, and 
from there to the Chateau de Chaumont, on 
the Loire, where she stayed, waiting for the 
proprietor, M. Le Ray, who was on his way 
from America. At Chaumont, Madame de 
Staél was soon surrounded by a sort of 
court—Mathieu de Montmorency, Elzéar 
de Sabran, Barante, Schlegel, Benjamin 
Constant, Mme. Récamier; she invited many 
people to come and see her. When she paid 
an occasional visit to Blois, people stood 
before the door to get a sight of the fa- 
mous woman. When M. Le Ray, the pro- 
prieter of Chaumont, came back, she left 
Chaumont and went to the Chateau de 
Fossé, where, unconscious of danger, she 
corrected the proofs of her book on Ger- 
many. She was very happy there with 
Madame Récamier, and renounced the idea 
of going to America. 

From Fossé she went to a house near 
Blois belonging to her friend, Mathieu de 
Montmorency. It was there that she receiv- 
ed the order, signed by the Duke de Rovigo 
(who had replaced Fouché in the Ministry 
of Police), to leave, within forty-eight 
hours, either for Geneva or for Coppet, or 
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for a seaport where she could take passage 
for America. The prefect who executed the 
will of the Duke de Rovigo had also orders 
to take possession of the manuscript and 
the proof sheets of ‘L’Allemagne.’ What- 
ever was ready for publication was at the 
same time seized in the house of her pub- 
lisher in Paris, Nicolle. The manuscript 
was saved by Auguste de Staél, a few hours 
before it was to be seized. Madame de 
Staél was away when the order of exile 
came; the prefect, M. de Corbigny, allowed 
her a few days in which to make her prep- 
arations. Madame de Staél, who always 
hoped against hope, tried again to use the 
influence of her numerous friends. She ask- 
ed for an audience of the Emperor, which 
was peremptorily refused. Napoleon would 
not believe in the submission of Madame 
de Staél, and answered those who prom- 
ised it with the Italian proverb, ‘“‘Passato 
il pericolo, gabbato il santo.”’ 

Madame de Staél took again the road to 
Coppet. The real reason of her exile was 
the fear which was felt of her book, ‘L’Alle- 
magne.’ Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent its publication. 


“The book,’ says M. Paul Gautier, ‘“‘in 
the thought of its author essentially a 
weapon, political as much as literary, a 
hardly concealed attack against the Empire, 
against the spirit of the Empire, against the 
France of the Empire; a generous book, full 
of pity for the oppressed, of hatred against 
the oppressor, animated by the purest and 
highest sentiments; novel in many respects, 
abounding in observation, in fine and ex- 
act details on the German character, on 
German literature; a book also of candid 
enthusiasm, full of grave errors and strange 
illusions on the state of Germany at the 
time, on the true nature of the Germans, 
their patriotism, their spirit of revenge, 
their hatred, on all those dangerous forces 
which the author does not seem to suspect 
and the explosion of which was so near; a 
book, in short, of which all the tendencies, 
moral, social, political, literary even, were 
made to shock, to irritate Napoleon—such is 
the ‘De l’Allemagne’ of Madame de Staél. 
It remains the most audacious monument 
which has been opposed to the power of a 
man, against the spirit of that man.” 


On her return to Coppet, in the last days 
of October, 1810, Madame de Staél entered 
into a sort of mystic phase; she made the 
acquaintance of Madame de Kriidener, of 
Zacharias Werner, who was preaching the 
“religion of holy love.’’ She kept up, how- 
ever, a sort of perpetual warfare with Ca- 
pelle, the prefect of Geneva, who had me- 
placed the amiable Barante. Capelle became 
afterwards a minister of Charles X., but he 
was a severe imperialist in 1810. Madame 
Récamier, who tried to see her friend, was 
exiled herself. M. de Montmorency was not 
allowed to go to Coppet. All the letters ad- 
dressed to Madame de Staél were opened. 

It was at the end of 1810 that Madame de 
Staél made the acquaintance at Geneva of 
a young officer, Jean Rocca, who belonged 
to an old Italian family which had estab- 
lished itself in Switzerland. Rocca had 
served in the Peninsular campaign, and had 
been severely wounded. He was handsome, 
and had about him something romantic; he 
was only twenty-three years old. Madame 
de Staél, who was already forty-four years 
old, fell in love with him. Rocca returned 
her affection, and they were married in 
secret, as she wished to preserve her name; 
they were even twice married—the first 
time at Coppet, the second time in Sweden. 
On the 17th of April, 1812, Madame de Staél 
gave birth to a child, a boy; the liaison with 
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Rocca could no longer be concealed. The 
scandal was such that she left Coppet with 
Rocca, her daughter Albertine, and her eld- 
est son, Auguste. The newly born child 
was confided to the care of a doctor, at 
Longirod, in the Jura. She went to Vien- 
na, to Moravia, to Galicia, to Moscow. She 
wrote afterwards the details of her journey 
in ‘Dix Ans 4d’'Exil.’ From Moscow she 
went to St. Petersburg, where she was tri- 
umphantly received. She there made the 
acquaintance of the famous Stein. She had 
two long interviews with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and conversed with him on the in- 
terests of Europe. They talked on consti- 
tutional subjects, and, in her usual enthu- 
siastic mood, she exclaimed, ‘Sire, your 
character is worth a constitution to your 
empire.’” Alexander answered her modest - 
ly: “If it were so, it would only be a 
happy accident.” Alexander spoke to her 
with favor of Bernadotte, the ‘‘royal Prince 
of Sweden,” knowing well that his words 
would not be lost. Alexander had twenty 
thousand men in Finland, and wished to 
join them to his army; but he desired at the 
same time to be guaranteed against ag- 
gression on the part of Sweden. 

Madame de Staél arrived at Stockholm 
on September 24, 1812. A common hatred 
united her and Bernadotte; they had once 
together plotted against Napoleon when he 
was First Consul. Madame de Staél flat- 
tered the vanity of Bernadotte, calling him 
“the true hero of the century.” She per- 
suaded him that he alone could stop the 
Emperor in his career; that he might be- 
come the arbiter of Europe. She wrote a 
pamphlet which was published at Hamburg 
anonymously under the title, ‘On the Con- 
tinental System and its Relations with 
Sweden.’ Schlegel accepted the paternity 
of the work, which was republished under 
bis name, but there is little doubt that 
Madame de Staél was the real author. On 
the 20th of April, 1813, Bernadotte left for 
Stralsund, the headquarters of the Army of 
the North, accompanied by Schlegel and 
Albert de Staél, whom he had taken for 
aide-de-camp. Madame de Staél left for 
England with Auguste de Staél and Rocca. 
She was received with enthusiasm, and her 
salon was soon filled with members of 
the highest society. Everybody wished to 
see the great enemy of Napoleon—the 
Prince-Regent, the Queen, the Duchess of 
York, the Duke of Gloucester, Lords Lans- 
downe, Grey, Liverpool, Erskine, Wellesley, 
Holland, Byron, Castlereagh. She could not 
accustom herself to English life; she wrote 
to Schlegel: “You must be of this country 
to prefer it to all others.”’ 

The time was near when the power of 
Napoleon was to come to its end. The al- 
lies had crossed the Rhine, and France was 
invaded. Let us do justice to Madame de 
Staél: she did not triumph with the tri- 
umphant allies. She writes eloquently to 
Benjamin Constant: “Don’t you see the 
danger of France? I am like Gus- 
tavus Vasa: I have attacked Christian, but 
they have placed my mother on the ram- 
parts. Is it the moment to speak ill of the 
French when the flames of Moscow threat- 
en Paris?” And she adds, “Let God ban- 
ish me from France rather than that I 
should go back to it by the help of for- 
eigners.”” She returned to Paris, however, 
in the spring of 1815, not with the help of 
the allies; but she found Paris occupied by 
Germans, Russians, and Cossacks. She was 





well received by Louis XVIII, though he 
did not much like her She saw all 
representative men of Europe, all her old 
friends When the news of the landing 
of Napoleon arrived, she was thunder- 
struck, but she was not deceived as to the 
result of the Emperor's bold enterprise. 
She told Lavalette, who remarked that the 
distance was great from the Gulf of Jouan 
to the Tuileries, “He will arrive—he will 
arrive; he will be here in a few days. Il 
have no illusions.” left for 
Coppet. 
When she 
Fayette, 


the 


She at once 


saw Benjamin La 
Sismondi rally round Napoleon, 
who had convened the Chambers and offer- 
ed constitutional guarantees to the nation, 
she became reassured. She declared herself 
satisfied with the Constitution. King Joseph 
presented her Auguste to 
who received him with much kindness. Af 
ter Waterloo she returned to Paris. 
life began for her. M. Gautier abandons 
her at that point, and gives in his conclud- 
ing chapter a remarkable the 
long war between the all-powerful Emperor 
and the woman who was “the empress of 
thought.”” She was eminently the repre 
sentative of those idéologues whom Napo 
leon detested, being himself essentially th: 
man of action, as Emerson has called him in 
one of his famous essays. The glory of Ma- 
dame de Staél was in her uncontrollable be- 
lief in an ideal of justice, of liberty, She 
was an enthusiast, and in the end her en- 
thusiasm triumphed over the iron will of 
her adversary; for Napoleon was upset by 
moral as much as by material forces. 


Constant, 


son Napoleon, 


A new 


résumé of 
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“BLIZZARD.” 
To THE Ep1!roR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your issue of the 8th Instant 
your correspondent, Mr. Matthews, calis 
for “examples of blizzard in any sense 


previous to 1880"; and I would refer him 
to the following extract from Dr. Craven's 
‘Prison Life of Jefferson Davis’ (New York, 
1866), given on page 13 of that book: 

‘He had ridden right in on top of the 
Sixth Connecticut regiment, and our boys 
had given him what we called ‘a blizzard 

In my army days I have heard the san 
expression to denote volley of 
musketry, which was the sense in which my 
old comrade, Dr. Craven, used it 


a fearful 


Another instance of the use of the word 


and much earlier—is found in the Maasa 
chusetts Gazette, November 7, 1765, where 
“the ship Blizard, Robert Davis, Com 
mander,”’ is mentioned, the name of the 
vessel being spelled with one ‘“z."" From 


the fact that it was applied to a ship, I in 
fer that the word originated among sailors 
SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
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The first volume of thirty-eight of Messrs 
Scribners’ “Library of Art” will be Charles 
Holroyd’s ‘Michael Angelo Buonarrot!.’ The 
same firm will publish ‘Letters of a Diplo 
mat's Wife,’ by Mary King Waddington. 

‘Studies in Contemporary Biography’ is 
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the altered title of Mr. James Bryce’s vol- 
ume of biographical sketches just issued 
by Macmillan Co., who now announce for 
October 2 the appearance of Morley’s Life 
of Gladstone. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have nearly ready 
‘The Solar System,’ by Percival Lowell. 

John Lane will shortly publish ‘Walks in 
New England,’ by Charles Goodrich Whit- 
ing, with numerous full-page photographic 
illustrations. 

The Council of the Bibliophile Society of 
Boston have determined to pass from their 
nine-volume edition of Horace to a four- 
volume reissue of Dibdin’s ‘The Biblio- 
mania’ (1809-1843), with much retrench- 
ment and free handling. Mr. William P. 
Cutter of the Library of Congress will con- 
tribute a bibliographical study of the 
most memorable prices brought at auction 
or private sale of notable books during the 
past two centuries. 

Lemcke & Buechner invite orders for a 
Greek-German School Dictionary compiled 
by Prof. Dr, Herman Menge, and offer- 
ing some features more extensive and 
thoroughgoing than school dictionaries 
commonly possess. The range of the vo- 
cabulary will cover several standard an- 
thologies and Wilamowitz-Méllendorff’s 
‘Lesebuch.’ The eight parts will cost 75 
pfennigs each. 

The first general convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Scientific Aca- 
demies held in Paris in April, 1901, assign- 
ed to three of its members, the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences and the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques of Paris 
and the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, 
the preliminary labog for a complete edi- 
tion of the works of Leibniz. They have 
reached the conviction that the manuscripts 
and the rarer editions of the great philoso- 
pher are not yet sufficiently known, and 
have accordingly published an appeal ad- 
dressed to libraries, archives, and special- 
ists in general to furnish further material 
and data for this international edition. A 
list of questions has been prepared for all 
who are willing to act. A full report is to 
be made by the three societies to the next 
general convention of the Academies to be 
held in London in 1904. 

“The Fireside Dickens,’ conjointly in 
course of publication by Chapman & Hall 
and Henry Frowde, has a homely aspect 
consistent with its title. The letterpress 
makes a “‘plain tale,”’ with large type some- 
what compacted, and there is an equally 
unpretentious green cloth cover with a 
hearth stamped upon it. The original il- 
lustrations by Cruikshank, ‘“‘Phiz,” and 
others, are reproduced once more. The at- 
traction lies in the price ef these handy 
volumes, which are very cheap indeed. 
There are to be twenty-two of them, and 
already we have ‘Pickwick,’ ‘Sketches by 
Boz,’ and ‘Oliver Twist.’ They can be 
purchased separately. 

The Dent-Macmillan Thackeray proceeds 
with ‘The Irish Sketch Book’ and ‘The 
Yellowplush Papers,’ still under Mr. Walter 
Jerrold’s auspices, with Mr. Brock’s clever 
illustrations, more happy, on the whole, on 
Irish than on English ground. 

Miss Margaret Warner Morley’s ‘Down 
North and Up Along’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
well deserved the second edition it has ob- 
tained at the end of three years. It is the 
story of the journey of two women from 
Digby, N. 8., to the northeyn extremity of 





Cape Breton, related graphically and 
with delightful humor, with intelligent ob- 
servation of nature, and with an optimism 
which sees beauty even in the Annapolis 
and Minas Basins at low tide. The Cape 
Breton itinerary was mostly off the beaten 
track, and stamps the book with originality; 
but no district visited is slighted, and at 
Grand Pré some history and some pretty 
historical reverie are indulged in. We could 
wish that between the two editions the 
author had repaired her omission to stop 
off at Annapolis, and to cross to the north 
shore of the Basin for a nearer view of that 
fine country, especially if in quest of ap- 
ples; and again, that she might have cross- 
ed North Mountain from Grand Pré to 
glimpse the Bay of Fundy and the modest 
bayside bathing resorts. Her laborious 
drive through the wilds of Cape Breton 
might well, we should think, tempt the 
horseman to an easier excursion. We hear- 
tily commend the book as an unconventional 
guide to a region quite accessible, still 
primitive, extremely healthful, and abound- 
ing in fine scenery and grand historic as- 
sociations. 

Prof. James A. Harrison’s ‘Life and Let- 
ters of Edgar Allan Poe’ in two volumes 
(Crowell) was thoroughly reviewed by us 
at the time of its appearance with the 
“Virginia Edition” last fall. Since the 
memoirs contain a greater collection of 
Poeana than had previously appeared in a 
single work, it was desirable that they 
should be issued separately, as they now 
are, with all the facsimiles and illustra- 
tions. 


The gruesomeness of the tales collected 
in Ambrose Bierce’s ‘Can Such Things Be?’ 
(Washington: The Neale Publishing Co.) 
is associated with undeniable power of re- 
lation and visualization. The dead are al- 
ways present, and, as usual with this writ- 
er, the battlefield is a favorite scene. There 
are some terrible war pictures in this vol- 


ume, not Mr. Bierce’s best in literary exe-. 


cution, but in line with his other work. 
His manner is perfectly quiet. ‘‘Some Chris- 
tian soul,’”’ he says of the body of a Fed- 
eral sergeant, “had covered it with a 
blanket,- but when the night became pretty 
sharp a companion of the writer removed 
this, and we lay beneath it ourselves.” ‘‘One 
Kind of Officer” is a good illustration of 
“War is hell.” 

‘The History of Oregon: The Growth of 
an American State,’ by Horace S. Lyman 
(New York: North Pacific Publishing So- 
ciety), is a pretentious work in four vol- 
umes, patently defective at every point. [1 
is prolix, poor and ungrammatical in style, 
destitute of grasp and sense of proportion, 
with no chronological landmarks at the 
head of the page or in the table of con- 
tents. The meagre index is not analytical. 
The opening sentences are orphic: “This 
history of Oregon is in response to a de- 
mand, as public events of great significance 
are approaching.” The editor has tried 
“to group subjects so as to recognize the 
grand order of time; and also the conclu- 
sions of Providence.” He has also held 
himself in: “With the rise and develop- 
ment of the United States as a whole we 
cannot linger here,” he says at the begin- 
ning of volume ii.; but by a less praisewor- 
thy forbearance he compresses the romance 
and drama of Oregon’s railroad con- 
nection with the Hast within seven pages. 
In his lucid phraseology, “no minute, or 





even a general sketch of the labors and 
struggles, involving men and political par- 
ties, and developing all the excitements and 
even the hostilities of actual warfare, can 
be entered into here. This is a theme for 
the character student and the sociologist.” 
Jay Cooke is ignored in text and index: 
and the queer bibliography for volumes iii. 
and iv. contains no mention of any work 
relating to the building of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. This is history with a 
vengeance. 

The second and concluding volume of the 
‘Correspondence of the Colonial Governors 
of Rhode Island, 1723-1775,’ published by the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, edited by Gertrude 
Selwyn Kimball, has appeared (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.). In every respect it con- 
firms the favorable judgment we passed 
upon the first volume. Military affairs 
claim even a greater attention between 
1746 and 1775, the period covered by the 
present yolume, than between 1723 and 1746; 
nearly 150 of the letters and documents 
deal wholly or in part with the French 
wars. On the other hand, a greater va- 
riety of subjects are touched upon. After 
military matters, the questions most prom- 
inent are the navigation acts and the or- 
ganization of the customs; the growing ir- 
ritation between the colonies and England 
after 1765; the colonial currency; the de- 
velopment of colonial manufactures, and 
the organization of the Admiralty courts. 
Other matters, which are mentioned in one 
or more letters, are the scheme for re- 
quiring all Assemblymen to take an oath 
of allegiance to the King; postal service 
in the colonies; electioneering; colonial 
debt; petitions to Parliament; slave trade; 
Indians; colonial agency, etc. The volume 
contains five illustrations of remarkably 
good quality—three portraits, two houses. 
A single appendix is devoted to giving a 
chronological list of the correspondence of 
the Governors of Rhode Island from 1731 
to 1775 printed in the Colonial Records. 
Between 450 and 500 letters are chronicled 
here with exact reference to the Records— 
a service which greatly increases the prac- 
tical value of the work. The volume closes 
with a carefully prepared index of twenty- 
seven pages. Each subject will ordinarily 
have been entered at least three times, 
often four or five times, depending on the 
subject. Mechanical devices increase the 
usefulness of the index. The work of the 
editor in preparing the notes for this vol- 
ume shows the same restraint, exactness, 
and good judgment exhibited in the first 
volume. On the whole, these two volumes 
must be considered as among the most 
valuable contributions to American colonial 
history that have appeared for some time. 

Three books from the Friedenwald Com- 
pany, Baltimore, on Hebrew subjects are 
evidently products of the Semitic Seminar 
at Johns Hopkins, and give laudable proof 
of the variety of Old Testament and Jew- 
ish studies there. Two appear to be dis- 
sertations. One, by Dr. William Rosenau, 
is on ‘Hebraisms in the Authorized Ver- 
sion,’ and is a very elaborate, often over- 
strained, but suggestive treatment of an im- 
portant source of the English speech. Dr. 
Rosenau’s weakness is, if anywhere, on the 
English side, which he is apt to take too 
mechanically. The second, by Dr. Adolf 
Guttmacher, on ‘Optimism and Pessimism in 
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the Old and New Testaments,’ is a more 
ambitious attack on a deeper problem. 
The success, too, is certainly greater, and 
the book forms a really solid piece of 
work. There is independent thought in it, 
besides the exhaustive citation of references 
becoming in a dissertation. The third, also 
by Dr. Rosenau, consists of a series of lec- 
tures on ‘Jewish Ceremonial Institutions 
and Customs,’ delivered in 1901 before the 
Semitic Seminar of Johns Hopkins, and 
now cast into book form. The result is a 
most interesting little book, straightfor- 
ward and terse, and very well illustrated. 

The first part, just published, of Dr. 
Cheyne’s ‘Critica Biblica’ (London: Adam 
& Charles Black; New York: Macmillan) 
is a series of textual, exegetical, and his- 
torical notes on Isaiah and Jeremiah. Pre- 
fixed is a prologue, which is practically a 
manifesto of ‘“‘the new criticism.’”” A great 
period in criticism has closed, and we are 
in the lull which had to follow. To open 
another forward movement was the aim of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Biblica’; and to carry it 
further, of this new series of publications. 
Later there will appear a comprehensive 
historical work stating this new criticism 
in positive form. The present notes are 
intended to form a basis for that work, and 
to prepare the student who works through 
them for the new and very different stand- 
point and method. Thus, in time, doubt- 
less, we shall learn whether Jerahmeel is 
the greatest mare’s-nest ever discovered 
by a scholar of the first rank, or the most 
revolutionary and important step which Old 
Testament criticism has ever taken. 

If there has been any doubt as to the 
negative position, at least, of Professor 
Delitzsch in his ‘Babel und Bibel,’ it must 
be completely removed by his ‘“Zweiter 
Vortrag’’ (New York: Lemcke & Buech- 
ner). For him flatly there is no revelation, 
in spirit or letter, in the literature of the 
people of Israel, nor special divine work- 
ing in their historical development. The 
Old Testament ceases to have any claim to 
a place in theological study; it is part of 
the history of religions. In a “Dritter 
Vortrag;’’ Professor Delitzsch promises us, 
when the dust has cleared away, his posi- 
tive views on religion. 

The first part of Hann’s ‘Handbuch der 
Klimatologie’ has been translated by R. De 
C. Ward, assistant professor of climatolo- 
gy in Harvard University, and is just issued 
by Macmillan under the title, ‘Handbook 
of Climatology.’ The volume is an excel- 
lent treatise on general climatology, with 
a few changes from the arrangement of the 
original work approved by the author, and 
with numerous additions of notes and ref- 
erences by the translator to bring it up to 
date from the time of the second German 
edition (1897). It makes a great advance 
on anything in English, and must at once 
take with us the high rank that the Ger- 
man original holds in Europe, It is in par- 
ticular a marked improvement, so far as 
climate is concerned, over the books that 
have been prepared by physicians, with spe- 
cial relation to the medical aspects of the 
subject and with too little attention to its 
physical aspects. Part i. treats of cli- 
matic factors, temperature, moisture, wind, 
ete. Part ii., occupying nearly three- 
quarters of the book, gives a systematic 
discussion of the controls of climate, be- 
ginning with the action of sunshine, and 
then tracing out the various modifying in- 





fluences of land and water, mountain and 
plain, forest and desert, and discussing in 
much detail the effects of various kinds of 
winds. The volume will serve excellently 
as a text-book or as a book of reference. 

The Women's Auxiliary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association of Maryland has 
issued, as its first publication, under the 
comprehensive title ‘Schoo] Conditions with 
and without the Competitive System,’ two 
papers given recently before the National 
Association in Philadelphia by Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon of Vassar and Dr. H. O. Reik of 
Baltimore, respectively. Dr. Reik makes 
a dramatic presentation of the change 
that has taken place in the _ public 
schools of Baltimore since the time 
when Mr. Rice characterized them in the 
Forum as among the very poorest in the 
country—a change brought about through 
the agency of the new charter, which be- 
came completely effective in the spring of 
1900, together with the good choice of a 
School Board that was made by Mayor 
Hayes. The paper of Professor Salmon deals 
with the more general aspects of the ques- 
tion. This little pamphlet has already been 
widely circulated by the organization 
above named. It is an instance of very 
useful work that is being undertaken by 
women (in Boston, New York, and Balti- 
more) who find themselves unable to en- 
dure with patience the political ills from 
which both sexes suffer alike. 

The Journal of Geography turned over a 
new leaf with its second volume, begun in 
January. It is henceforth to be published 
by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, and edit- 
ed by Professor Richard E. Dodge of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
Professor Edward M. Lehnerts of the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. Its chief in- 
tention is to promote the study of gvogra- 
phy in elementary, secondary, and nor- 
mal schools, through the teachers. The 
original articles in the first number are 
excellently adapted to that end, and skil- 
fully illustrated. The selected matter also 
shows the expert hand. 

In the American Historical Review for 
April (Macmillan) will be found the report 
of the meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Philadelphia last December. 
We have found of special interest in the 
remaining contents Professor Henry E. 
Bourne’s paper on “American Constitu- 
tional Precedents in the French National 
Assembly.” The American example was 
regarded, weighed, and discussed more or 
less intelligently; but there was nothing 
analogous in the French past to build upon, 
and the American bill of rights proved more 
attractive than any single provision in the 
American system. 

A correspondent writes: “It is not so 
new as many people suppose—the treai- 
ment of consumption by means of fresh air 
and milk. The following passage is from 
the ‘Letter to a Friend’ of Sir Thomas 
Browne, which was first published in 1690. 
‘Some think there were few consumptions 
in the old world, when men lived much 
upon milk; and that the ancient inhabitants 
of this island were less troubled with 
coughs when they went naked and slept in 
caves and woods, than men now in cham- 
bers and feather beds.’ ”’ 

The Roman papers announce that an 
Englishman, Mr. Lionel Phillips, has made 
the Italian Government another gift of one 
hundred thousand lire for the purchase of 





the remaining private houses that stand 
over the site of the Basilica Aemilia. It 
will thus be possible to complete the ex- 
cavation of that structure, about half of 
which was uncovered in 1899 and 1900. Ex- 
cavations are at present in progress in the 
House of the Vestals, where the earlier, 
underlying structures of imperial times are 
being investigated, from the Arch of Titus 
to the Porta Mucionis on the Palatine, and 
between the Temple of Augustus and the 
Church of S. Teodoro, where foundations in 
opus quadratum and concrete are being 
brought to light, which Huelsen thinks may 
belong to the Horrea Germaniciana. 


—None better than Mr. Apthorp could 
have been chosen by the Oliver Ditson 
Company as editor of the collection of 
‘Fifty Songs by Robert Franz’ which con- 
stitutes the latest volume in their “Mu- 


sicians’ Library."’ Not only is he an enthu- 
Siast, but he enjoyed the personal friend- 
ship of the man who had only one equal, 
Schubert, as a song writer; of whom Eman- 
uel Garcia, the most eminent teacher of the 
Italian method in the last century, said 
that of all German songs his were the best 
suited to the voice; who was one of Liszt's 
idols, and who aroused the enthusiasm of 
even Wagner, who cared so little other- 
wise for the compositions of his contem- 
poraries. Once before, in 1879, the Ditsons 
brought out a collection of Franz songs, in 
two volumes, which had his own sanction, 
but it was badly printed. The present edl- 
tion is an improvement in every way, ex 
cept in the omission of the footnotes 
briefly characterizing each of the song 

but, for this omission, Mr. Aptherp’s lum 
inous preface makes ample amends It 
gives a brief sketch of Franz’s life, and de- 
scribes the peculiarities of his genius, as 
well as his relations to Wagner and other 
composers. A glimpse into his workshop 
is given in the form of a facsimile of 
an inedited song. Of the fifty songs se- 
lected by Mr. Apthorp, about forty are un- 


doubtedly the gems of all the collections. 
Concerning the others, opinions may differ 


It may have been wise to omit the 
quaint ‘“‘Es ragt der alte Elborus’’ as being 
caviare to the general; but the editor will 
certainly have an extra week in purgatory 
for leaving out “Childe Harold,” “Die 
schlanke Wasserlilie,”” “Ich hab’ in deinem 
Auge,” and, above all, the heavenly 
“Wonne der Wehmuth,” which was evi- 
dently one of the favorites of Otto Dresei, 


Franz’s most intimate friend, since the 
opening of one of his own best songs, 
“Lieb Liebchen,” is an echo of it. How- 
ever, it was impossible to squeeze all of 
the best Franz songs into one volume. The 
gems in this one are worth a thousand 
times their cost 


—When Matthew Arnold, in his lectures 
“On Translating Homer,” objected to blank 
verse as the medium, because it lacked the 
rapidity of movement which is one of Ho- 
mer’s most obvious qualities, he was think 
ing of that slow and dignified rhythm which 
we have come to associate with the idea of 
blank verse, because such is its movement 
in the hands of masters like Milton and 
Tennyson. He admitted that a style of 
blank verse was conceivable which should 
move rapidly enough for the purpose; and 
he thought that it would be interesting to 
see such a style applied to Homer. If we 
bad any reason to believe that Mr. T. H. 
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Delabére May of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the latest translator of Virgil's 
/Eneid (London: Nutt), had ever read Ar- 
nold’s lectures, we might fancy that he 
thought it would be interesting to see that 
style applied to the very last poet 
upon whom such an experiment should 
have been tried. The result is some- 
thing which, rhythmically considered, is 
as much unsuited to most of Virgil as it 
might perhaps be suited to much of Homer. 
Bristling with monosyllables (there are 
more than a hundred in his first twelve 
lines to only eleven in the corresponding 
ten lines of Virgil), Mr. May’s verse jerks 
the reader along through nine syllables 
only to bring him up sharp with a constant- 
ly recurring monosyllabic close. He has a 
fond affection, too, for the letter s: not only 
do some verses positively hiss their swift 
way along, but on the third page we observe 
no less than five phrases in which a word 
ends and the next word begins with the 
sibilant. It is a pity that Mr. May did not 
realize the part which rhythm should play 
in the faithful rendering of a poet like Virgil 
for he certainly has, so far as the rendering 
of the mere words is concerned, shown that 
he understands their meaning, and he has 
brought this out with a clearness worthy 
the emulation of the great Mr. Bohn him- 
self. Perhaps this was his main object; 
for in his preface he remarks that he has 
“thought that a blank verse rendering of 
the ASneid might be written which should be 
as helpful to the student as an ordinary 
prose crib, and more easily remembered” 
(we have ventured, also in the interests of 
students, to italicize these words). But 
when he proceeds to suggest that his trans- 
lation is faithful in spirit to the original, 
he entirely overlooks another of Arnold’s 
dicta, that it is not fidelity to an original 
to give its matter unless you at the same 


time give its manner. Nothing could be 
further from the manner of Virgil than 
what Mr. May has presumed to call his 


“literal rendering’ of the Asneid. Nobody 
who has not read the Latin could ever get 
an idea of the greatness of the original 
from Mr. May’s book; and nobody who is 
able to read the Latin need trouble himself 
to look into it. 


~The Germans undoubtedly excel in 
such handbooks as the ‘“‘Kiinstler Monogra- 
phien”’ or the ‘“‘Monographien des Kunstge- 
’ (Leipzig: Seeman), of which No. 
%, Cornelius von Fabriczy’s ‘Medaillen der 
Italienischen Renaissance,’ lies béfore us. 
The large size of the page permits of a 
sufficlent number of illustrations, in the 
present instance 181, to represent the whole 
matter graphically. There is this inevit- 
able drawback to the study of Renais- 
sance medals, that, after the founder of 
the art, all else is decadence. No one of 
his successors attained the absolute sim- 
plicity of plane and line that make Pisa- 
nello’s portraits equal if not superior to 
the best Greek coins, nor again the grand 


werbes’ 


manner of the allegorical designs which 
adorn the obverse of his pieces. This said, 
the beginner will find Herr Fabriczy’s 


treatise an agreeable gulde for the one 


hundred and fifty years from Pisanello’s 
first medals to the death of Pastorine in 
1592, while the numismatist will note that, 
with scrupulous acknowledgment of earlier 
investigations, he pursues throughout an in- 
After preliminary dis- 


dependent course. 





cussion of the method of producing medals, 
cast and stamped, he treats successively 
Pisanello and his school, the other medal 
makers of northern Italy, those of Flor- 
ence, and of Rome. A second and much 
shorter section treats of sixteenth-century 
medals struck from a die, under the cap- 
tions, The Medici, The Popes, and The 
Paduan and Milanese Designers. Through- 
out, the treatment is sober, and the repro- 
ductions generally speak eloquently for 
the score or so of new attributions hazard- 
ed by the author, who, for example, adds 
a medal or so to the lists of L’Antico, 
Cavalli, and Alessandro Vittoria, the virile 
portraitist of the pamphleteer Aretino; 
and distinguishes between the rather fee- 
ble medals of Francia and those of a pupil. 


—More important are Fabriczy’s com- 
ments on the Florentine medallists, who, 
with a technique inferior to that of the 
north, had a great advantage in their sub- 
jects—the Medici Academy notably—and a 
gravity all their own. To run over the 
list of Nicold Fiorentino, for instance, is 
to renew acquaintance with Lorenzo, Giu- 
liano, Poliziano, Pico della Mirandola, with 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni and his wife, Giovanna 
degli Albizzi, to celebrate whose nuptials 
Botticelli painted the frescoes of the Villa 
Lemmi now in exile in the Louvre. Fabri- 
ezy actually adds a new medallist, Adri- 
ano Fiorentino, to the Tuscan roll. This 
artist, a scholar of Bertoldo, is known 
only from a medal of Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Urbino, and by a portrait of Degenhart 
Pfeffinger, Marshal of Lower Bavaria, with 
his arms in a wholly German feeling on the 
obverse. Very interesting, too, is the as- 
sertion that the unique Ercole II. of Este 
in the Weimar cabinet is a trial proof of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s. But the expert read- 
er will gather from these instances that 
the connoisseur as well as the amateur 
must consult Herr Fabriczy’s monograph. 
At only one point would we take sharp 
issue with his opinion. The superb 
plaquette of Leon Battista Alberti in the 
Louvre is too unlike the work of Pisanello 
to be safely attributed to the greatest of 
the medallists. It shows a solicitude for 
detail—note only the hair, the ear, and the 
drapery—which is wholly alien to Pisanel- 
lo’s inflexibly austere style. To the pres- 
ent writer it seems distinctly Florentine. 
The hypothesis that it is Alberti’s own, al- 
lures, but it is better to leave it anony- 
mous, thanking Heaven for a time that 
provides anonymous works of this quality. 


—The actual situation in China, as con- 
cerns education and reform, is shown in the 
fifteenth annual report of the “Diffusion 
Society,” of which Sir Robert Hart is Presi- 
dent, and funds for which are supplied most- 
ly in China by merchants and some liberal- 
minded Chinese. The modern Government 
colleges now number thirteen, eleven be- 
ing provincial and two prefectural; a half 
million of taels being set aside for modern 
education in a region containing three- 
fourths of the population of China. Over 
these, so far, three Americans preside, 
About 700 Chinese young men and a score or 
so of young women are studying in Japan, 
while probably as many as 200 Japanese are 
in the employ of the Chinese Government as 
teachers, engineers, advisers, etc. Four 
pages of specimen questions, now used at 
the triennial examinations, which 150,000 





students attend, on modern and Western 
subjects are given, e. g., “What are the 
Western sources of economical prosperity, 
and, as China is so poor, what would be 
the best for China?’ The appendix shows 
that the Reform movement of 1898 owed its 
initiation and development fargely to the 
literature published by this Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese, which proceeds 
upon the belief that the distinction so com- 
monly drawn between the “secular” and 
the “sacred” is a vicious one. Its object is 
to supply high-class literature to intelli- 
gent Chinese. Of the long list of publica- 
tions issued or in preparation, the majority 
are standard works on biography, geogra- 
phy, history, literature, nature study, handy 
cyclopedias, etc. Among the new books in 
press are Paul Bert’s ‘First Year of Science,’ 
‘Comparative Anatomy,’ Pouchet’s ‘Uni- 
verse,’ ‘Story of Eclipses,’ ‘Fifty Years of 
Science,’ ‘Life of Queen Victoria,’ ‘Relative 
Strength of Nations,’ ‘Principles of Western 
Civilization,’ etc. Dr. Y. J. Allen, editor of 
the Review of the Times (48,500 copies and 
2,910,000 pages in 1902), is issuing in twen- 
ty-one parts, fully illustrated, a comparative 
‘Study of Civilization,’ in all ages and lands, 
as self-determined by the treatment of wo- 
men, ‘History of the Czars of Russia,’ and 
Lawrence’s ‘International Law.’ In 1902 
there was an unprecedented demand for the 
Society’s publications, which are furnished 
at half-price to those who start circulating 
libraries. In place of the Boxer sugges- 
tions of extermination, or conservative 
remedies fitted for ancient times or condi- 
tions, or racial opposition and brutal mate- 
rialism, this society offers as the solvent of 
China’s difficulties education and enlighten- 
ment. Such need is seen in the fact that 
until very lately no Mantchu prince was al- 
lowed to spend a night outside Peking. Dr. 
Timothy Richard of Shanghai, the Secretary, 
has recently by Imperial invitation spent 
four months in Shansi, organizing the Gov- 
ernment college there. This institution has, 
besides seven foreign and six Chinese pro- 
fessors, the largest staff of translators of 
any Government college in China, who are 
busy at Shanghai in preparing text-books 
on Western principles, an example now be- 
ing followed in Chi-li by the viceroy, Yuen, 
the successor of Li Hung Chang. 


DIABOLUS EX MACHINA, 


Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties. By M. Ostrogorski. Translated 
from the French by Frederick Clarke, M. 
A., formerly Taylorian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P. In 
two volumes, 8vo, pp. Ivii, 627, xliii, 
768. The Macmillan Co. 1902. 


This is a very notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the contemporary politics of 
English-speaking peoples. It entitles its 
author to the rank of master craftsman in 
that guild of political thinkers which 
boasts Bagehot, Bryce, and Tocqueville 
among its brethren, It is essentially a 
painstaking and minute study of machine 
politics in all its phases. Upon this extra- 
constitutional aspect of modern democracy 
Ostrogorski has concentrated his penetrat- 
ing scrutiny. He is interested in the vis 
viva of politics, not in the stereotyped ap- 
paratus erected by public law for the safe 
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conduction of fluid political energy. Back 
of the dummy styled by courtesy the legis- 
lator, he sees the wirepuller and the boss; 
and, “unduped of fancy’’ and unblinded by 
the great political superstitions of our age, 
he is stubbornly intent upon discovering 
the vital heart of things political. In this 
dissection of the body politic he plies a pa- 
tient but relentless scalpel; and if the mor- 
bid anatomy of politics hides at times any 
secret from him, it is seemingly this—that 
civic tissue is not universally gangrenous. 
Despite the fact that, in his presentation 
of his theme, the miniaturist’s fidelity to 
details is everywhere in evidence, he does 
not allow his reader to lose the forest in 
the trees. He loves occasionally to leave 
the political laboratory for an adventurous 
flight in the ‘cold, thin atmosphere” of 
dialectics, and the sweep of his final gen- 
eralizations betrays an affinity for the 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle. 


Mr. Ostrogorski comes well equipped to 
his task. The position which he held in 
the Russian bureaucracy required of him a 
wide acquaintance with the science of com- 
parative legislation. One may also fairly 
surmise that his personal experience of an 
autocratic régime—of its excellences no 
less than its defects—induced in him an in- 
tellectual detachment vastly serviceable in 
the scientific study of a diametrically dif- 
ferent political system. To the survey of 
a@ new land he brought a fresh eye, not 
jaded by the glare of so-called popular gov- 
ernment. He brought also to his task judi- 
cial impartiality and candor, and the rare 
patience of fifteen years of study and re- 
flection. Most unique of all his qualifica- 
tions is that he combines a profound knowl- 
edge of political philosophy with a personal 
knowledge of living politicians. He not 
only has studied in the library, but has kept 
his eyes open in the ward meeting. He 
knows Plato’s ‘Republic,’ and he knows 
the Platt machine, and he knows them both 
thoroughly. 

The first of the two volumes is devoted 
to party organization in England, its rise, 
its spread, and its results. The political 
machine in England is fairly recent, dating 
from 1867, and is a Brummagem ware. Prior 
to the Reform Bill of 1832, organized and 
permanent political parties were to be 
found only within Parliament. Particular 
issues, it is true, like Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, had, previous to this time, recruited 
their adherents throughout the kingdom, 
and had induced concerted action in the 
way of political agitation. But such move- 
ments were sporadic. With the attainment 
of their object or the cooling of their fer- 
vor, they collapsed. It is also true that, 
long before 1867, on the eve of a Parlia- 
mentary election, the Whigs and Tories 
hastily devised throughout the provinces 
local agencies to attend to the business of 
registration and to bring out the party 
vote. The Eatanswill election in the ‘Pick- 
wick Papers’ is not improbably a veracious 
picture of this early form of party activ- 
ity. But when a new Parliament had once 
been chosen, virtue went out of the local 
political agency, and it lay dormant until 
another Parliament was to be elected. 

The beginnings of the permanent politi- 
cal machine in England verify what we may 
take to-day as a political axiom—that the 
more legislative safeguards against polit- 
ical injustice abound, the more will parti- 
gan deviltry superabound. The act of 1867 





had been devised to secure minority repre- 
sentation in certain constituencies like 
Birmingham, which returned three members 
to Parliament. The Birmingham Radicals, 
casting about to circumvent the law so as 
to secure a solid Liberal delegation, hit 
upon the machinery of the caucus or pri- 
mary meeting. A convention of delegates 
elected in the wards made regular Liberal 
nominations. The Central Liberal Com- 
mittee in the town, by means of a careful 
canvass of their voting strength in each 
ward, effected such a nicely calculated de- 
livery of their adherents’ ballots as to elect 
a solid Liberal delegation. The machine 
had worked. But, like many another inven- 
tion, its profits were destined to enrich, 
not the inventor—an architect by the name 
of Harris—but the man who first gauged its 
possibilities. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this was none other than Joseph 
Chamberlain. Along with Aaron Burr, he 
shares the fame of having first fastened 
upon his country the régime of machine 
politics. 

But men do not light a candle and put 
it under a bushel. Neither do they devise 
a successful machine and confine it to Bir- 
mingham. The Liberals in other places 
were induced to build similar machines. 
Then a national federation of the Liberal 
associations was effected, and its perma- 
nent headquarters were established, first at 
Birmingham, and finally at London, By 
1886 the Tories had devised their chain of 
machines under the style of the Primrose 
League. Essentially this was and is a po- 
litical machine, although its founders were 
shrewd enough—or simple enough, for it is 
not quite clear which—to give it a veneer 
of sham medizvalism. 

Ostrogorski contends that the true gov- 
ernment in England to-day is essentially 
an oligarchy, anonymous and irresponsible, 
consisting of the leaders of the machine 
which happens to have a majority in Par- 
liament. The leaders of the machine have 
been able to usurp power by their hypo- 
critical obeisance to the dogma of democ- 
racy. They hide their usurpation by the 
pretence that they are but registering the 
voice of the caucus, as that in turn echoes 
the vor populi. The fact is, “that the ward 
meetings are deserted, as the agents of the 
caucus themselves admit frankly enough” 
(1., 332); and “it is in these, which contain 
2 to 3 per cent. of the whole electorate, 
that the delegates are chosen who are to 
invest the caucus with its representative 
authority” (I., 333). In practice, therefore, 
a few active politicians manipulate the 
meagrely attended ward meetings, and se- 
cure therefrom an ostensibly popular rati- 
fication of nominations which the leading 
politicians have themselves previously con- 
cocted. This hierarchy of wirepullers 
thereupon dons what it gives out to be the 
livery of public opinion, and in this dis- 
guise serves the devil—that is, themselves. 

Sadly amusing is the description of the 
manner in which the organization proceeds 
to wake up the electorate to vote for the 
candidate who is supposedly invested, by 
virtue of his regular nomination, with the 
democratic pallium of “‘popularity.’’ The 
proportion of voters that would go to the 
polls spontaneously is variously estimated 
at from 35 to 60 per cent. To the lost sheep 
of the house of Indifference the canvasser 
is sent with blare of trumpet and clang of 
tom-toml. The political platform also is 
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perverted from serving as a school of rea 
son to the base function of educing a flow 
of feeling sufficient to bring out the party's 
voting strength at the polls 

With its creatures once ensconced in o! 
fice, the caucus, for so Ostrogorski desig 
nates the permanent organization, practi 
cally nullifies true democratic government 
It exercises an obtrusive intervention be 
tween the Parliamentary leader of the 
jority of the House of Commons and th 
members of his party, between the memb« 
and his constituency, and between Parlia 
ment and outside opinion. The Premier is 
responsible primarily to the caucus Le 
him conform to its behests, and the “Par 
liamentary party leader is converted into 
@ party dictator’ (1., Let the indi 
vidual member kick over the traces of the 
caucus, and the organization in 
constituency is straightway charged by the 
central caucus to regard him “as an 
heathen man and a publican.” Let the 
mutterings of public interest become audi 
ble with reference to a new issue, an issu 
unwelcome to the caucus, as 
party solidarity, and the caucus straight 
way struggles to garrote its profs 
ter, Public Opinion. 

This sweeping indictment of the political 
machine in England Mr. Bryce, 
ace, seeks to evade by conf: 
concrete facts alleged, and 
ance of the verdict pronounced. He urges 
that the author has taken certain phenom 
ena as unduly typical, and has underesti 
mated certain factors which greatly relieve 
the sombreness of the 
savor of the ridiculous in one not inti 
mately acquainted with English politics at 
first hand to attempt to decid 
learned doctors disagree. But, by compa: 
ison with machine politics in America, 
would seem that England might find cause 
for a large degree of residual satisfaction 
when the arch-critie of her politicians ad 
mits that ‘“‘the 
them going’ are “the feeling of duty 
that of self-love”’ (1., 353), and that 
all is said and done, the members of th 
English caucus who reap material benefit 
from it in one form or another are only a 
minority” (1., 358). 

The second 
pally toa 
ed States. 
machine’s evolution 
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contemporary social 
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motive powers which 
and 


when 


volume is devoted princi 
study of the machine in the Unit 

It combines the history of the 
and the philosophica) 
under the 
Both of 


these flelds had been previously explored 


inevitableness 


conditions 


The first was the common property of a 
score of investigators, while Bryce In his 
‘American Commonwealth,’ and more par 
ticularly Henry Jones Ford in his ‘Rise and 
Growth of American Polit! had staked 


out the main landmarks in the latter 
Still, 
both subjects has an independent 
its own. 
of detail. 
economic 


prot 
prov 


ince. Ostrogorski'’s delineation of 
value of 
It affords a far greater wealth 
and 


It assesses pertinent social 


considerations more accurately 
It throws a flood of light over certain co 
lateral topics, such as the 
fluence of women upon politics in England 
and America. The portraiture of the ma- 
chine’s Rake'’s Progress 
unerring pencil from the point where “the 
managers of the Organization, disguised as 
members of Congress, forced the Executive 
to make over the whole Federal patronage 
to them” (1l., 133), to the culminating is 


comparative in 


is drawn with an 
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famy where the Boss arises as a political 
dictator and a broker in legislation and 
administration. 

On the other hand, Ostrogorski evaluates 
most discriminatingly the intrinsic efficien- 
cy of the machine as a government—a gov- 
ernment without honesty of purpose or le- 
gitimacy of origin, to be sure, but one 
whose leaders “are recruited by natural se- 
lection,” whose adherents are bound to- 
gether “by mutual attachment and feudal 
loyalty to the chief,’’ and in which “indi- 
vidual responsibility and personal merit 
are the only principles that govern their 
relations” (II., 439). 

In the hundred pages entitled ‘“‘The Strug- 
gles for Emancipation” which portray the 
various reform movements in the United 
States, heappraises very sagaciously both the 
gains and the losses attributable to civil- 
service reform, the Australian ballot, and 
other projects which externally look to- 
wards political betterment. It is a matter 
for regret that he did not think it worth 
while to devote a chapter to a formal com- 
parison of party organizations in England 
and in the United States. The reason for 
this omission was probably his conviction 
that the machine in this country is what 
the caucus in England is bound eventually 
to become. But this is far from certain; 
nay, it does not seem even probable. This 
is the strong point that Bryce in the pref- 
ace makes against Ostrogorski, that the 
democracies of the self-governing British 
colonies, and particularly in Australia, 
have not developed upon the lines of the 
American machine. 

The materials for such a comparison of 
the English and American party organiza- 
tions this work affords in abundance. The 
two organizations are alike usurpers, veil- 
ing their usurpation by their ostensible def- 
erence to popular sovereignty, and main- 
taining their power through the apathy of 
the electorate. They are alike incapable 
of representing living public opinion. Even 
with its ear to the ground, the machine is 
often so blinded by its fear of disintegra- 
tion that it frequently persists in a policy 
under which it is buried in a political land- 
slide. But, despite these likenesses, be- 
tween the two organizations there is-a great 
gulf fixed, and that gulf is money. Not that 
the use of money as a corruption fund is 
unknown in England, for the author shows 
how the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 is 
largely nullified through the agency of the 
caucus; but the English politician is work- 
ing generally for the power and dignity that 
attach to a seat in Parliament, whereas 
the typical member of the American ma- 
chine, though doubtless moved by a num- 
ber of motives, is chiefly ‘‘working for his 
owp pocket all the time.” This sharp dis- 
tinction between the party organizations of 
the two countries holds true for local as 
well as for national politics. In spite of 
the fact that national party lines are drawn 
to an increasing extent in British municipal 
elections, Ostrogorski, who is nothing if not 
Draconian in the judgments he passes, al- 
lows (I1., 488) that “municipal interests are 
not sacrificed to those of the political par- 
ties or of the politicians.” This by itself 
differentiates the two systems toto calo. 

There are occasional minor slips in the 
second volume. A carelessly framed state- 
ment (II., 181) seems to imply that almost 
all railroads in the United States were 
built by Federal subsidies, The stetement 





relative to municipal public debts ignores 
the relative siackening in their growth 
since 1880, and it is certainly incorrect to 
say that the colossal sums expended left 
“the cities with no thoroughly developed 
or well executed public works” (II., 177). 
The statement as to the place of United 
States history in our schools is largely er- 
roneous; in particular the allegation that 
in the common schools it is ‘“‘brought to a 
close with Washington’s Presidency” (II., 
324). Aaron Burr is spoken of as “poorly 
connected” (II., 42); and a name is occa- 
sionally misspelled. But in the main the 
picture is accurate. And, dark as it un- 
questionably is, its sombreness is relieved 
both by its ungrudging admission of the 
“sovereign protection’ accorded by our 
courts to the fundamental rights of the 
man and the citizen, and by its generous 
recognition of awakening public spirit. 

The closing part of the work (II., pp. 607- 
741) is an attempt to construct a theoretical 
system of government capable of realizing 
the goal of democracy. This is an elaborate, 
often a profound, but after all a futile, ex- 
ercise of political ingenuity. Ostrogorski 
does not make the mistake, so common 
among fledgling reformers, of thinking that 
we may be saved by machinery. No one 
insists more emphatically than he that poli- 
tical salvation rests fundamentally on in- 
dividual and national integrity, and that 
without unselfish public spirit the best cal- 
culated schemes of reform are bound to 
shipwreck. But he is persuaded that the 
knell of party has rung, and he is concerned 
to point out the substitute that must be in- 
troduced if true democracy is not to perish 
from the earth. This substitute he finds in 
political leagues seeking each of them to 
realize only a single object, and naturally 
dissolving when that object is attained or 
its quest is abandoned. This scheme of 
“temporary single-issue organizations” 
would, he thinks, involve as its corollary 
under régimes of the English type the abo- 
lition of the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet, for which the responsibility of the 
individual minister would be substituted. It 
makes the reader sit up and rub his eyes 
when he is told that the exploitation of 
power by political parties in the United 
States is to be abolished by making over 
the election of the President to Congress; 
but we are reassured when we learn that the 
Congress which is to exercise this function 
is one “no longer organized on the basis of 
party majorities.” Of such an ideal scheme 
We can only say, “It is high, we cannot at- 
tain unto it.’’ For, if the political experi- 
mentation of free countries has proved any- 
thing, it seems to be this, that those politi- 
cal devices which prove of most benefit in 
the long run are those which minimize the 
strain upon the political activity of the body 
politic. Such, for example, are our judi- 
clary system, particularly our Federal ju- 
diciary, and in England the infrequency of 
elections and the small number of elective 
offices. Ostrogorski’s scheme would vastly 
increase the political strain upon the in- 
dividual citizen, and is calculated to work 
successfully only 

“Hereafter, in a better world than this.’’ 





RECENT NOVELS, 


The Lieutenant-Governor. By Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 





The Spoilemen. By Hlliott Flower. L. C. 
Page & Co. 


The Wind in the Rose-Bush. By Mary EB. Wil- 
kins. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Handicapped among the Free. By Emma 
Rayner. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Substitute. By Will N. Harben. Harper 
& Brothers. 


Walda. By Mary Holland Kinkaid. Harper 
& Brothers. 


A Lad of the O’Friels. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Mr. Carryl, on his title-page, calls his 
book a novel, and we are bound to believe 
him. Otherwise we might have thought that 
he was preparing speeches for the School 
Reader of the future, always supposing that 
in the future there will be schools and 
Readers. For the hero declaims upon his 
love for his State, the heroine declaims 
upon optimism, upon the creed of an Amer- 
ican and upon the redemption of rejected 
lovers, while between clauses she is calling 
the accepted one ‘“‘boy dear” and “Johnny 
boy.” The characters all declaim, indeed, 
so that particularization is not needed. 
Their orations run in part upon patriot- 
ism, State-allegiance, temperance, political 
corruption, and strikes. There is not a 
wrong sentiment in the book except where 
Natalie momentarily defends the act of 
shooting a corrupt office-holder, and even 
this mistake is made productive of good, 
since it helps the Lieutenant-Governor to 
see clearly the opposite side of the ques- 
tion; which only goes to show that inces- 
sant oratory cannot fail to be useful. If it 
does not instruct, it warns. Whether it 
adds to the reality of a story is another 
matter. The truth is, that while the book 
may justly claim as its own some mildly 
amusing characters, some rather clever 
sayings, and not a few strong pleas for 
love of country and State, as a whole it 
is formless and raw. 

‘The Spoilsmen’ is a good example of a 
style of story which is fast multiplying, 
and threatens to swamp American libraries. 
The motto of the type is ‘‘Art for the In- 
artistic’s Sake’; and it seems indispensable 
that the nature portrayed should be the 
nature of something sordid, unlovely, mor- 
tifying, clattering with modern machinery, 
phrased in ultra-modern slang. When, as 
in Mr. Flower’s book, the object drawn 
from its dread abode into the cheerful 
day is the ward politics of a large city— 
Chicago in this case—there is no fault to 
be found with the moral trend of the dis- 
play. There is even edification for voters, 
for would-be office-holders and others in 
the exposition of Bossism and corruption 
which Mr. Flower makes in glaring colors 
and with Réntgen-ray detail; and that he 
makes it through the experiences of two 
honest men trying faithfully and in vain to 
serve their respective wards, an aristocrat- 
ic and a plebeian, only brings home the 
more forcibly the lesson of political diffi- 
culty and despair. It would not be reason- 
able to expect ward politicians to express 
themselves in the language of Ruskin, or 
to ask authors to eliminate automobiles 
from their stories of modern cities; but it 
may be permitted the fiction-loving reader 
to regret that his novels nowadays too 
often progress from song to sermon, from 
sermon to saloon primaries. They ought to 
be rechristened and called wholesome les- 
sons disguised as bitters. As pamphlets io 
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a “Good Citizenship Series,” they would be 
no less readable, perhaps no less read, than 
in dramatic form, necessitating prosaic 
properties and a language which makes 
one cry, “How long?”’ Hear what the fight- 
for-the-right pugilist says, for instance: 

“He can put up a nasty straight-out 
fight, but he’s shy of speed in his head- 
piece. You're all right with your quick-ac- 
tion think-tank, but you’re out of it now.”’ 

Thus far as to the ewsthetic pleasure to 
be gained from this book and its fellows. 
It is cheerfully added that Mr. Flower has 
done his task well. He has inquired with- 
in at the doors of esoteric ward work to 
great purpose, and holds up to the gaze of 
thoughtful citizens a picture of bribery and 
cunning that is full of caution to sinners 
and victims. 

It ought not to be surprising that Miss 
Wilkins, the apostle of naturalism, should 
make an excursion into supernaturalism, 
and assuredly it ought not to be surpris- 
ing that she should look for her new ma- 
terial close to where she found the old. To 
gaunt, hollow-eyed New England house- 
wives and mind-starved spinsters, ghosts 
should easily appear, born of isolation and 
monotony. But here comes the strange 
thing: it is not out of her half-crazed, lone- 
ly folk that she has made her spirit-seers. 
She has gone intd the comparatively world- 
ly stratum of New England country society, 
to the women who wear ruffled black-silk 
dresses, to those who board the school- 
ma’am, to those who are left in comfortable 
circumstances and move into town. It is 
not favorable soil for ghost-seers, and the 
ghosts show it, they are so gratuitously 
ghostly; they go out of their way to be 
ghosts. Obeying no law of shadowland, they 
work jugglers’ tricks rather than super- 
naturalism. They plague rather than 
haunt. They annoy the nerves rather than 
curdle the blood. What they do, seems the 
result of their author’s ingenuity rather 
than of their own need to be recognized. 
True, a ghost need not wear samite. Cor- 
dial welcome awaits the gingham ghosts of 
Yankee-land. But they must be really 
ghosts, not sleight-of-hand performers. Of 
all the present group, the one that gives the 
reader the nearest approach to a chill is 
the little child-spirit of the concluding 
story. Mr. Newell’s illustrations are in 
keeping. His phantoms are dyspeptic, more 
than mysterious; his phantom-gazers ex- 
press no more than a reasonable, black-al- 
paca consternation. 

‘Handicapped among the Free’ is a story 
of the “Black Belt’’ of Alabama, and a 
moving document in the great case. Pas- 
sionately on the side of the negro, the writ- 
er makes her plea the more potent by per- 
mitting herself to delineate here and there 
a just white and an unjust black. While 
with a hot pen she describes the horrors 
pursuing the black race in the South, she 
can yet put a cool finger on the pivot of 
part of the agitation in saying: 

“No race can ever rise so long as the 
best men and women in its own ranks look 
upon it with scorn.” ‘When uplifting is, 
to the better among any people, sy- 
nonymous with shaking off from their feet 
the dust of their own race, and preferring 
admission amongst men of another nation- 
ality to that leadership in their own to 
which their higher position should point, 
then there is little hope for the race to 
which they belong.”’ ‘‘Unconsciously, Free 
[the negro hero] had fallen into the self- 
ishness—very natural, perhaps, but very 
much to be deplored—of most of the rising 





men of his own race. He had thought of 
achievement as making his way among 
white men. He had taken his public to be a 
white public, and all around him were black 
men looking up to him, and he did not see 
them—except as so many darkies. He chaf- 
ed at the scorn of the white man, and he 
passed on that scorn to the lower ranks of 
his own people, and did not even know he 
was doing it.” 

The problem is well stated by the old 
negress, who says: “De nigger he got to 
race wid de white man, and de white man 

hab de long legs and de go-ahead- 
ness all inside him. De nigger hab de be- 
hindness and de hab-nothingness.” And old 
Betsey touches the kernel of the matter 
when she says of her husband's persecu- 
tion and business ruin, because he had 
aspired to the magistracy, “And now 
West’s laid low and most everything’s 
swept away, the white feelin’ 'll maybe stop 
workin’.” 

The workin’ of the white feelin’ leads to 
the tragedies which, though heaped high, 
are commented on in a temper of wonder- 
ful moderation. As a story, the book is 
too long, and too much given to preach- 
ments, black and white. But if its style 
is wordy, its incidents are like hammers. 
It rises superior to small criticisms, an 
appalling human brief, yet not without a 
hope—that hope, the negro schools of the 
South and their effect upon the negro’s 
attitude toward his own people. 

Mr. Harben is a master at reproducing 
the atmosphere of Georgia, and he has a 
fund of good Georgia stories. His main 
story is good, too, but would have been bet- 
ter had it stood more by itself. His hero is 
a young man who has been substituted as 
expiatory heir to the affections of an older 
man who, years before, had killed his own 
friend in a drunken passion. The substi- 
tute has in divers ways a checkered career, 
the history of which would be of more dig- 
nified interest than it is if it were not in- 
terwoven with an overplus of mere local 
anecdote. The book is a not perfectly hap- 
py fusion of a good story and a sheaf of 
comic-paper clippings. For the story part 
of the combination, it may be said that it 
shows Mr. Harben’s unquestioned skill at 
portraits of all Southern sorts—the moun- 
taineer, the storekeeper, the patrician, the 
sons and daughters of the soil. 

‘Walda’ is a story of America, too, but 
of an engrafted and not native America. It 
concerns itself with a religious community 
of German settlers in the West, where prop- 
erty is held in common and love and mar- 
riage are discouraged. Walda is the maiden 
who, from her noble character and spiritual 
tendencies, is about to undergo consecra- 
tion as prophetess of the community when 
the story opens. The chance visit of an 
outsider changes the current of affairs in 
Zanah, and many community affairs run 
rough when confronted by the facts of hu- 
man feeling. The ‘almost photographic 
fidelity’’ claimed for this picture of an ac- 
tually existing community gives the book 
an interest which might flag were it ap- 
proached as a mere story. 

‘A Lad of the O’Friels’ recalls the little 
Provencal boy whom Félix Gras has cele- 
brated in his matchless story, ‘The Reds 
of the Midi.’ Like him, Dinny O’Friel 
spent his time curled up in the corner of 
the shoemaker’s shop which was the neigh- 
borhood club in Knockagar, hearing and 
learning many things. From the boy’s 
standpoint, we have a chronicle of an Irish 





village. His neighbors are admirably 
drawn types of deviltry or sensibility; he 
himself is happily compounded of both, 
equally at home in the shoemaker's corner, 
rambling over the hills, lighting the fires 
on Bonfire night, buying ribbons at the 
harvest fair, or going on a plous  pil- 
grimage to the Holy Island. Notwithstand- 
ing a few broken heads and a certain 
amount of billingsgate, the prevailing air 
is one of Irish kindliness and neighborli- 
ness lending cheer and charm to the story 
The realness of the Irish dialect falls per- 
suasively on the ear grown used to co- 
lonial adaptations. The humor is thorough- 
ly Irish, but not all local; the good-bye 
note of the ‘“Vagabone” departing for 
America is a thing of worth to all lIitera- 
ture. Indeed, we think that those who are 
indifferent or hostile to Irish stories in 
general, considering them oppressive by 
reason of plots and potheen, may yet find 
in this humor-shot idyl an hour of relent- 
ing, if not of refreshment. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803: Explora- 
tions by early navigators, descriptions of 
the islands and their peoples, their his- 
tory, and records of Catholic missions, as 
related in contemporaneous books and 
manuscripts, etc. Translated from the 
originals. Edited and annotated by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robert. 
son, with historical introduction and ad- 
ditional notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
With maps, portraits, etc. Volume L, 
1493-1529. Volume II., 1521-1569. Cleve- 
land, O.: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 


OF THE 


This is in almost all ways the most exten- 
sive and most important project ever under- 
taken in the line of Philippine history in 
any language, above all the English. To 
quote from the scholarly introduction of 
Professor Bourne: 


“The American people are confronted 
with two race problems, one within their 
own confines and long familiar, but still 
baffling solution; the other new, remote, 
unknown, and even more imperatively de- 
manding intelligent and unremitting effort 
for its mastery. . . To govern them 
{the Filipinos] or to train them to govern 
themselves are tasks almost equally per- 
plexing, nor is the problem made easier 
or clearer by the clash of the contradictory 
estimates of their culture and capacity 
which form the ammunition for party war- 
fare. . . . In the Philippine question, 
however, although the sources are no less 
abundant and instructive [than in the case 
of the negro problem], they are and have 
been highly inaccessible, owing, on the one 
hand, to the absolute rarity of the publica- 
tions containing them, and, on the other, to 
their being in a language hitherto com- 
paratively little studied in the United 
States. To collect these sources, scattered 
and inaccessible as they are, to reproduce 
them and interpret them in the English 
language, and to make it possible for uni- 
versity and public libraries and the lead- 
ers in thought and policy to have at hand 
the complete and authentic records of the 
culture and life of the millions in the Far 
East whom we must understand in order to 
do them justice, is an enterprise large in 
its possibilities for the public good.” 


In the prospectus for the contemplated 
fifty-five volumes of the series, we note a 
preponderance of ecclesiastical decrees, 
friar chronicles, etc. Not knowing how 
fully the editors have yet developed their 
material for the later volumes, it is per- 
haps unfair to remark that nearly six 
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pages of documents are listed for the period 
1493-1650, roughly the discovery period and 
“missionary age,’’ and but two pages to 
the more strictly administrative period, 
1650-1803. Of the many documents covering 
1570-1610, the really more significant are 
five, De Loarca’s ‘‘Relation,” De Plasencia’s 
‘Tagalog Customs,’ the 1599 ‘Ordinances of 
Good Government,’ the Jesuit Chirino’s Re- 
lation, and the work of De Morga, the justice. 
One might suggest omitting, if necessary, 
some of the documents for 1570-1650, espe- 
cially regarding commerce, in favor of data 
coming closer to the life of the Filipino 
people in that period, such as the local re- 
volts of the early years, the five-day earth- 
quakes of 1644, and the miracle tales sur- 
rounding them. As against the attention 
paid to commercial regulations and the un- 
successful missions to the Palaos Islands 
in the early eighteenth century, there is lit- 
tle relating to plans for education, then as- 
suming new shape, and no mention of Gov- 
ernor-General Bustamante, charged with 
plans for secular education and slain in 
the Palace in a revolt organized and led 
there by Jesuits and friars. The royal de- 
cree of 1751, ordering a restoration of the 
old boundaries of the friar estates in cen- 
tral Luzon, ‘‘extended by fraud’ (to quote 
it), is not mentioned; it followed the paci- 
fication of the Tagalogs after risings (in 
1743-4) which were in every way the proto- 
types of the revolts of 1872 and 1896. We 
will say no more to show that there must 
be, in some particulars, a broadening of 
scope if this work is to give us “‘the com- 
plete and authentic records of the culture 
and life of the millions in the Far Bast 
whom we must understand in order to do 
them justice.” 

The’series, it is noted, will end with 1803, 
a date chosen because Zifiiga’s story of his 
travels appropriately closes the eighteenth 
century. It was aimed to include only 
documents not otherwise easily accessible; 
perhaps, also, there was a little shrinking 
from entering into the controversies of the 
nineteenth century in the islands, 

Professor Bourne’s introduction occupies 
seventy pages; within those limits he 
has given us the best considered essay on 
Philippine history ever published in Eng- 
lish. One is especially impressed with his 
plea for fairness toward the record of 
Spanish colonialism. We might urge that 
the climatic conditions in Spanish colonies 
precluded that ruthless extinction of the 
native stock which followed Anglo-Saxon 
colonization in the temperate zones; but 
results speak for themselves, and the fact 
is that Catholic Spain, missionary and fa- 
natic, has left a more benevolent colonizing 
record than Protestant England. His ex- 
tensive reading in Philippine history has 
led Professor Bourne to side with the tra- 
ditional view of the islanders at the time 
of the conquest, as a set of savages, whose 
descendants owe almost everything to 
their monastic preceptors. In this he has 
been unduly influenced by such writers as 
Retana, a consummate friar-eulogist (some 
charge, a hireling); and he apparently gives 
face value to the description of the island- 
ers by Pigafetta, an Italian adventurer who 
accompanied Magellan. Some will chal- 
lenge the statement that the Spanish con- 
querors ‘“‘preserved the essential features’ 
of the Filipinos’ social organization, and 
that they “introduced” village life. With 
his estimate of the accomplishments of the 





Orders in the heroic period of missionary 
labors, the “Golden Age,” as he calls it, it 
is hardly possible to disagree. He charges 
the decline from thenceforward on the re- 
trogressive economic policy of the Spanish 
Government, on its system of trade mo- 
nopolies, its inept Governors, and corrupt 
provincial administrators. It is following 
the pro-friar authorities a little too closely 
to say that ‘‘a corrupt civil service and a 
futile and decrepit commercial system 
were, through the friars’ efforts, rendered 
relatively harmless, because circumscribed 
in their effects.”” The Orders really ruled 
at Madrid and Manila, developed the gen- 
eral policies, and jealously guarded pre- 
rogatives over details; it is only fair to 
hold them responsible for the general re- 
sults, to say nothing of the cases where 
they deliberately balked civilian measures 
of progress. 

Volume I. contains, besides the historical 
introduction, 140 pages of documents (papal 
bulls, treaties, etc.) relating to the ‘“‘Line 
of Demarcation”’ between Spain and Portu- 
gal, Pope Alexander’s famous “division of 
the world” in 1493. About 100 pages are 
devoted to documents concerning Magel- 


lan’s memorable voyage, closing with 
the interesting letter of Maximilianus 
Transylvanius, ‘De Moluccis _Insulis,’ 


1522, reciting the details brought regard- 
ing Magellan’s death and the “spice Iisl- 
ands’ by the handful of sailors who re- 
turned in the only one of the five vessels 
which circumnavigated the globe. Bib- 
liographic data are appended, and chrono- 
logical tables of the Popes and the rulers 
of Spain, 1493-1803. Volume I. is illustrat- 
ed by a portrait of Magellan, a photo- 
graphic facsimile of a manuscript bearing 
his signature, and a facsimile of the title- 
page of ‘De Moluccis Insulis.’ There is 
also appended an excellent map of the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago. Volume II. is made up 
of contemporaneous documents concerning 
the expeditions of Garcia de Loaisa (1525- 
6), of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos (1541-3), 
and Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (1564-68), 
and the voyage of Alvaro de Saavedra 
(1527-8). Authentic portraits of Legazpi 
and of Fray Andrés de Urdaneta, with more 
autographic facsimiles and a picture of 
the Santo Nifio of Cebd, constitute the il- 
lustrations. 

The work is printed on deckle-edged 
paper, uncut, gilt top, and is neatly bound. 








Life and Correspondence of Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch. By his Son, Vincent Y. Bow- 
ditch. In two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1902. 


Few biographies are more helpful than 
such as present the lives of men who, in 
private station, exhibit lofty public spirit; 
who, abiding in their calling, crown it with 
dignity and honor, and in their personal and 
domestic life are everything that is noble 
and attractive. The recent biography of 
John M, Forbes was one of the most notable 
of these, so that nothing could be more fit 
than that the biography of his friend, Dr. 
Bowditch, should come nextinorder. It would 
have ample justification (though it might 
have been condensed into one volume with- 
out injury) if it were only a picture of the 
large-natured man, the good physician, the 
genial friend, the enthusiastic reformer, the 
devoted son, brother, husband, and father, 
and the deeply religious soul; but Dr. Bow- 





ditch liked to write of those events of 
which he saw much and was an active part, 
and what he has written of certain phases 
of the anti-slavery conflict will take a place 
among the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive recollections of that*conflict, both for 
the future delight of the reader interested 
in such things and for the supplying of 
warmth and color to the historian’s page. 

Dr. Bowditch was born in Salem, Mass., 
August 9, 1808, and died in Boston, January 
14, 1902. The son of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the great mathematician, and Mary Inger- 
soll, he was well born in the best sense of 
a term often much abused. He inherited 
the scientific if not the mathematical vigor 
of his father’s mind, and from his mother 
a@ profound religiousness, which in him was 
quite independent of a dogmatic theology. 
For a long time he could not feel at home 
in any church, partly because the recreancy 
of the churches as a body to the anti-slav- 
ery cause discredited them all in his judg- 
ment. He had, moreover, his period of re- 
ligious doubt, and, once having lost it, he 
never recovered his confidence in the super- 
natural character of Christianity; but one 
would have to read many clerical biog- 
raphies to come upon one so essentially re- 
ligious as this is in its ultimate expression. 
The little Bible that his mother gave him 
when he was ten years old he carried about 
with him his whole life long, and not as a 
mere fetish; to read his favorite passages 
to his family and friends was one of his 
purest pleasures. 

There is brief but pleasant mention of 
the Salem life, with pictures of the old 
house and garden which must have afforded 
him the beginnings of a liberal education 
before he went to Harvard in 1825, entering 
as a sophomore. His college work showed 
little sign of his mature mind and charac- 
ter. He entered on the study of medicine 
without any of that enthusiasm which was 
in general his most characteristic trait, 
and with a strong esthetic repulsion to the 
dissecting room; but he was always subject 
to the inspiration of men of high character 
and ability, and in Dr. James Jackson, his 
chief medical instructor, he found one of 
these. Going to Paris, shortly, to continue 
his studies, he found another in the cele- 
brated Louis. His enthusiasm for this 
great teacher knew no bounds. It quite 
outran that of Dr. Holmes, who was in 
Paris at the same time, and who afterwards 
grew up to Bowditch’s appreciation of 
Louis’s master mind, A visit to Louis in 
1867 was one of the most striking incidents 
of one of Dr. Bowditch’s later trips to Eu- 
rope. While studying in Paris he had valu- 
able experience. He saw much of Lafay- 
ette, then (1833) seventy-six years old, and 
dying the next year, Medicine did not ex- 
haust his interest. He attended the lec- 
tures of the then celebrated Jouffroy, and 
sent the philosopher a criticism on them 
which was not ill conceived. In London, 
like Garrison and Emerson, he attended the 
funeral of Wilberforce in Westminster Ab- 
bey, but there was little in his emotions 
to predict his anti-slavery career. 

His return to America was hastened by 
his falling in love and thereby incurring the 
displeasure of his father and other mem- 
bers of his family. Told with extreme deli- 
cacy, the story is a very pretty one, and 
heightens not a little the interest of a 
book that has no paucity of interesting 
matter. The only trouble was that the 
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home circle did not know the girl who had 
engaged his affection, and that his impul- 
sive nature gave them pause. The lovers 
bore a year of painful incommunication, and 
then the son wrote such a letter as no good 
father could resist, and the interdict was 
removed. The marriage that ensued was 
of ideal completeness, more finely tempered 
in the fire of a great sorrow when, in 1863, 
the eldest son, Nathaniel, whom, as a 
child, the father had taken to Torrey’s 
funeral and the rendition of Sims, to in- 
doctrinate him with hatred of slavery, died 
in the great war fought for the maintenance 
and destruction of that national wrong. 

Hardly less significant to Dr. Bowditch 
than his wedding day was October 21, 1835, 
the day of the Garrison mob, which made 
Bowditer an Abolitionist. In this char- 
acter he was consciously implicated in a 
great reform, and liked to put on paper 
his impressions and his recollections of the 
most notable events. We may have had 
more exact accounts of some of them, but 
we have hac none more vivid. When Gar- 
rison declared for disunion, as Channing 
had already done and as many Conscience 
Whigs were doing, Dr. Bowditch dissent- 
ed from his particular theory, but held 
fast to the man and to his general work. 
“T believe,”’ he wrote, “that I am ‘almost the 
only one in the Board of Managers of the 
Anti-Slavery Seciety who does not go for 
disunion. Possibly I may agree with them 
at some future time, but at present we are 
at swords’ roints upon the subject. But 
we embrace at the same time that we 
fight, for we have learned to tolerate dif- 
ferences of opinion when honesty is the 
foundation.”” A year later he wrote: ‘‘My 
anti-slavery is rather of the medium 
stand,” and five years later that, while 
still a member of the Anti-Slavery Board, 
he sympathized less and less with, Garri- 
son’s disunion views, but added: ‘‘Never- 
theless, to Garrison and the Anti-Slavery 
Society proper, I believe, belongs the honor 
of ever raising the standard of freedom 
higher. They do so by their very energy 
of expression of what I think to be an im- 
practicable plan.’’ Here is one proof, of 
many, of the absurdity of the too common 
allegation that no one could work with 
Garrison without being stretched on his 
Procrustean bed and cut down to the mea- 
sure of his personal methods and be- 
liefs. 

Nothing was more characteristic of Dr. 
Bowditch than a vein of frolic humor 
which crops out frequently in his letters 
as it did in his life, but he could be serious 
and strenuous enough on such occasions as 
the Latimer imprisonment, the Torrey 
funeral, the Ottoman rendition of 1846, the 
Shadrach and Craft escapes, and the Sims 
and Burns renditions. Not even Theodore 
Parker was a more active member of the 
famous Vigilance Committee. The account 
of Shadrach’s escape differs materially 
from Col. Higginson’s in his ‘Cheerful Yes- 
terdays,’ agreeing better with Theodore 
Parker’s more serious view of it. Both the 
Shadrach and the Craft narratives are 
pregnant comments on Daniel Webster's 
anxiety about the two cases as disclosed in 
his just published letters. In the escape of 
William and Ellen Craft, Dr. Bowditch en- 
joyed a part as intimate as Theodore 
Parker’s. His blood was up, and when he 
was taking William Craft to the place 
where his wife was in hiding, he pledged 





himself to the negro to shoot any one who 
should assail his liberty. The shame and 
horror of the Sims and Burns renditions 
have never been described more impres- 
sively than here. We are made, as it were, 
living witnesses of those monstrous crimes. 
It is almost a pity that the Anti-Man- 
Hunting League had never an opportunity 
to try its ingenious tactics on a kidnapper. 
They do not appear to have been ill-con- 
ceived. 

The interest of the second volume of this 
biography is distinctly inferior to that of 
the first, in spite of a great deal of ex- 
cellent matter, most of it taken from Dr. 
Bowditch’s letters and journals. In the 
civil war his urgency, at first despised by 
Wilson and neglected even by Sumner, ef- 
fected a great improvement in the ambu- 
lance system. As medical examiner of 
Massachusetts volunteers and substitutes, 
he obeyed one of the most erratic impulses 
of his life in branding a Canadian deserter 
from the British army, who offered himself 
for enlistment. There are interesting, but 
not first-hand, reminiscences of John 
Brown, and notes of European travel that 
give us pause, not doubtful, but highly 
satisfactory. A night walk in East London 
under a policeman’s shield, and a visit to 
Strasbourg just after the bombardment of 
1870, are two of the more important sub- 
jects dwelt upon. A chapter on Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s “Medical Work” has the brevity ap- 
propriate to a book intended for the gen- 
eral reader, not for the medical specialist, 
but it is made sufficiently plain that he 
held an advanced line in his profession, 
both as instructor and as practitioner, es- 
pecially in respect to auscultation, para- 
centesis thoracis, and lung and heart dis- 
eases generally. When a Boston paper 
made a bid for a boycott that would punish 
his anti-slavery activity, he registered a 
vow in his journal that he would live or 
die in Boston, practising his profession 
there or nowhere, and that he would have 
an opinion on any subject that attracted 
him, and express it when and where he 
chose. He did not think he should be pre- 
vented from doing this, and he was not. 

A closing chapter tells with due reserve 
the story of his failing health and welcome 
end. A succession of portraits is convinc- 
ing that the exterior semblance of the man 
expressed the habit of his soul. 





The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. 
With her letters (1887-1901), and a sup- 
plementary account of her education, in- 
cluding passages from the reports and 
letters of her teacher, Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, by John Albert Macy. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1903. 

Here is a biography of a deaf and blind 
girl written by herself—a book which can 
be considered from so many points of view 
that the choice is bewildering. To the 
writer of this article its chief interest lies 
in corroborating a long-cherished theory 
that the greater part of the authors of the 
present day are made, not born. Most of 
us write because other people have written, 
because the idea of writing is attractive; 
our only genius being a certain facility in 
combining fragments of other people's ob- 
servations and ideas so as to hide the 
joinings and give an appearance of unity 
and newness. Eyes have we, but we see 
not; we hear not with our own ears, solely 








through the eyes and ears of others. In 
Helen Keller's life and education we have 
an experiment tried under perfect con- 
ditions, showing how little essential are 
observation and experience to the trade of 
author. All her knowledge is hearsay 
knowledge, her very sensations are for the 
most part vicarious, and yet she writes of 
things beyond her power of perception with 
the assurance of one who has verified every 
word. 

It seems cruel to criticise this unfortu- 
nate girl who has made so much of nothing, 
whose life has been one long courageous 
effort to overcome her terrible disad- 
vantages, No one can help feeling the ut- 
most sympathy for her deprivations, the 
greatest admiration for her pluck. And 
yet the criticism must be expressed, not so 
much for her own sake as because her writ- 
ing exemplifies in a wonderful way the disre- 
gard of a principle for which writers who 
have the true vocation would lay down 
their lives. Literary sincerity is so en- 
tirely absent from it that the subject spills 
over from the domain of literature into that 
of ethics. If she were to be judged like 
less afflicted mortals, we should have to call 
a great deal of Miss Keller's autobiography 
unconscientious. Here are some examples of 
the illegitimate use of the imagination. 
There are countless others 


“The glorious bay lay calm and beau- 
tiful in the October sunshine, and the ships 
came and went like idle dreams; those 
seaward going, slowly disappeared like 
clouds that change from gold to gray; 
those homeward coming sped more quickly, 
like birds that seek their mother's nest” 
(p. 225) 

“The rooms are large and splendidly fur- 
nished; but I must confess, so much splen- 
dor is rather oppressive to me’’ (p. 227) 

“T shall have to content myself with a 
stroll in the Gardens. Somehow, after the 
great fields and pastures and lofty pine 
groves of the country, they seem shut-in 
and conventional Even the trees seem 
citifled and self-conscious’’ (p. 245). 

“Virgil is serene and lovely, like a marble 
Apollo in the moonlight. Homer is a beau- 
tiful animated youth in the full sunlight 
with the wind in his hair’’ (p. 111). 

“Venus [of Medici] entranced me. She 
looked as if she had just risen from the 
foam of the sea, and her loveliness was like 
a strain of heavenly music’ (p. 259). 


Doubtless it seems unfair to call Helen 
Keller to account for sins which others 
commit unrebuked every day. It is part of 
her misfortune that they can be proved 
against her, when, in other cases, short of 
actual plagiarism, we can only suspect. At 
the great mistake in Helen Keller's life the 
editor points when he says: “All her life 
she has been trying to be like other people” 
(p. 173). If it could have been brought home 
to her that such likeness in her case could 
be attained only by the sacrifice of truth; 
if she could only realize that it is better 
to be one’s self, however limited and af- 
flicted, than the best imitation of somebody 
else that could be achieved! One sees a 
dawning consciousness of this great truth 
in one of the last letters of the book, to Mr. 
Copeland, her instructor in English compo- 
sition at Radcliffe, dated December 20, 1900 

“I have always accepted other people's 
experiences and observations as a matter 
of course. It never occurred to me that it 
might be worth while to make my own ob 
servations and describe the experiences pe- 
culiarly my own. Henceforth I am resolved 
to be myself, to live my own life, and write 
my own thoughts when I have any’’ (p. 272) 


It is a pity that she did not keep to th! 
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resolution in her autobiography, which was 
presumably written after the letter. 

There is another reason for regretting that 
Helen Keller has notconfined herself to that 
which is within her own knowledge. In this 
making herself over on the every-day pat- 
tern, we lose what she could teach us by 
showing wherein she varies from the nor- 
mal. It seems almost as if every fact of 
real psychological value had been per- 
versely withheld; the few observations of 


importance that she does record being sd. 


mingled with her imaginings in regard to 
the perceptions of others as to be worth- 
less. One resents the pages of second- 
hand descriptions of natural objects, when 
what one wants is a sincere account of the 
attitude, the natural attitude, towards life 
of one whose eyes and ears are sealed. Of 
what use are such records as these?— 
“Mr. Chamberlin initiated me into the 
mysteries of tree and wild flower, until 
with the little ear of love I heard the flow 


of’ sap in the oak, and saw the sun glint 
from leaf to leaf’’ (p. 122). 


On the other hand, some accurate obser- 
vations of the manner in which the senses 
of touch and smell can play substitute to 
the missing ones would be of real scien- 
tific value. It would seem, also, as if Miss 
Keller’s limitations might develop instinc- 
tive, indefinable powers, similar to those 
which animals possess; as if what we call, 
for want of a more accurate term, the spir- 
itual sense, meaning the reaching out to- 
ward the unseen and eternal, might in her 
case yield much of interest, if not of actual 
value. But of such things we are told only 
enough to arouse the desire for more, as, 
for instance, when she writes: 

“Frequently, as we emerge from the shel- 
ter of a cove or inlet, I am suddenly con- 
scious of the spaciousness of the air about 
me. Whether it comes from the trees that 


have been heated by the sun, or from the 
water, I can never discover’’ (p. 120). 


In another place she says, speaking of the 
differences between town and country, that 
her whole body is alive to the conditions 
about her (p, 124); but she does not analyze 
this consciousness. 

Helen Keller has attained a certain facil- 
ity in writing, as, indeed, almost any one 
would to whom it was nearly the sole me- 
dium of human intercourse. To the fine 
quality of her brain her achievements in 
actual examination testify. She is said to 
have wit, but the specimens given seem 
evidence to the contrary. She shows real 
penetration, however, when she speaks of 
toleration requiring the same effort of brain 
that it takes to balance one’s self on a 
bicycle (p. 295). When she defines beauty 
as a form of goodness (p. 216), she is mere- 
ly repeating one of those mystical sayings 


the truth thereof? , 


that have truth only for those who do not 
think for themselves. 

The editor naively explains some of the 
contradictions in the book by reminding the 
reader that Miss Keller wrote many things 
in her autobiography for the fun of writing 
them (p. 283). He does not seem to be 
aware that he thus makes himself her 
keenest critic. Can there be a greater sin, 
from a literary point of view—not to speak 
of a moral one—than to advance opinions 
for the fun of writing them, regardless of 
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The Private Life of the Romans. By Prof. 
H. W. Johnston of Indiana University. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1903. 


This is by far the best introduction to 
the subject which we have ever seen. Very 
well adapted as a handbook, to be consult- 
ed by students of the Latin authors who 
need to know something about the man- 
ners and customs of the men in the midst 
of whom these authors lived, it will serve 
also as a good résumé to which lecturers 
on Roman private life can send their class- 
es for information on the broader out- 
lines of their course, thus saving for them- 
selves time to speak upon details and mere 
difficult points. The book is clearly writ- 
ten and its contents are well arranged. 
It lays claim to no originality, being drawn 
entirely from the best French and German 
sources; for few save Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans have produced much that is original 
in this field. Of these a good bibliography 
is given. Among the twelve chapters, those 
on amusements, the Roman name, the de- 
velopment of the house, and in particular 
the chapter on the family, deserve special 
praise. A full index renders consultation 
easy. 

There is, however, no list of the sources 
of the illustrations, a great desideratum 
in such a book, and some of the illustra- 
tions seem to have nothing to do with 
the Romans; for example, that of a joint- 
ed doll, found, we believe, on the Athenian 
Acropolis; the necklace of amulets, here 
called crepundia, which came from the 
Crimea; the Greek vase paintings of the 
mortar and pestle and of the parasol. The 
so-called bisellium is a humbug which has 
often been exposed, and the explanation 
of one of the Pompeiian forum scenes as 
“the sale of a slave’ is a strange novelty. 
On the whole, the pictures are the least 
satisfactory part of the book. We wish 
that they had been more carefully selected 
and all relegated to a few pages at the 
end of the book. Then the reading mat- 
ter could have been printed on a paper 
neither so shiny as to hurt the eyes, nor 


so loaded down with whatever the sub- 
stance is that makes American books illus- 
trated with process cuts such a burden 
to hold in the hand. 
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